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Learning and Leadership 


HE past week has seen the loss to letters of 
the dean, and perhaps the most eminent, 
of contemporary American critics. William 

Crary Brownell, who died in the plenitude of years 
and wisdom, was the direct inheritor of the tradi- 
tion of criticism as it was practiced in this country 
by Emerson and, less profoundly, by Lowell, and 
in England by Pater and Arnold. That is to say 
that he was a critic in whose judgments literature 
could never be divorced from life, and whose intel- 
lectual pronouncements were rendered vital through 
the elixir of ethical purpose. _ Dealing throughout 
his long career as literary adviser to a publishing 
house with the contemporary and the immediate, 
he never lost sight of those values which in litera- 
ture as in life are immutable and propulsive, and, 
an aristocrat of the mind, never ceased to labor for 
democracy of the spirit. He was indeed the very 
perfect exemplar of that learning on the collabora- 
tion between which and leadership Mr. Alfred 
Zimmern in an extraordinarily illuminating little 
volume* has recently stated the survival of civiliza- 


tion depends. 
& & & 


For Mr. Brownell had a knowledge that was- 


imple, and a zeal that was constant, to interpret 
thought in the terms of the actual, and ideals in re- 
lation to action. He was the apostle of all that 
for which Mr. Zimmern and his committee for 
intellectual codperation of the League of Nations 
are looking when they seek .for the harmonization 
between intelligence and life. That was Mr. 
Brownell’s long pursuit—his dearest endeavor— 
and it links him to those leaders of peoples who 
through all the ages have advanced the cause of 
humanity by force of the idea. He strove with 
eloquence, with discrimination, and with fine pen- 
etration to interpret America to itself, and the 
outside world to America. He bent his criticism 
unfailingly upon the contemporary scene, no matter 
how completely it might be based upon the work of 
the past, and his exposition was big with the kind of 
wisdom that is an illumination upon living and that 
in conjunction with government ensures the welfare 
of Nations. What Mr. Brownell held as a creed, 
and labored as an individual to effect, Mr. Zim- 
mern and his associates in the League of Nations 
are now organizing to promote. And surely no 
greater good could come to the cause of human 
progress than that some method be devised by which 
learning and leadership be brought into conjunc- 
tion, by which the fecundating thought of the phi- 
losopher and the critic can be steadily and directly 
played upon the problems of government and inter- 
national relations, 
es Fs 

As our world is organized to-day—especially as 
our American world with its wide dissemination of 
a degree of education among the masses is organized 
—both the need and the opportunity for light and 
leading are great as never before in history. It is 
too much to expect that the Brownells themselves 
will be read by the many, but it ought to be little 
to hope that the few, reading them, will be inspired 
to a juster understanding of the values that litera- 
ture is privileged to interpret to life, and enlivened 
to a quicker desire to promote the cause of intelli- 
gence in the world of practical affairs. On that 
the hope of society depends. To anyone who, like 
Mr. Brownell, spent his labor and his pains on its 
promotion not only the world of to-day but of to- 





* LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
New York: The Oxford University Press. 1928. $2. 


“ — 
Pausing and Considering 2 Tete Kaleidoscope 


By Dororuy E. Rein 
ia I have seen the universe condense 


Into a single arrow-point of light 
Shining with others in the dim immense 
Wastelands of night, 
Or if I measure my life by a warped rail fence 
And a sparrow’s flight, 


What will it matter? Say I have read Descartes, 
Nietzsche and Heraclitus for my need, 

Studied my mind and analyzed my heart, 
Watching it bleed— 

Or say that I chose to play a martyr’s part 
For a narrow creed, 


I have no bland assurance that a rose 
Seeded between my dust and that of one 

Who differed from me greatly will dispose 
To turn and shun 

My fertile neighbor, though I lie with those 
Who weighed the sun. 
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morrow is indebted. Mr. Brownell was an eminent 
literary critic. But he was far more—he was a dis- 
tinguished worker in that cause which deems its pur- 
pose the reconciliation of differences within and be- 
tween nations through the light of a common under- 


standing. 


® R By Guat A. BENNETT 

; me when novels used to be- 
gin like this: About ten o’clock of a wild 
December night in the year 18— a solitary 
horseman might have been seen ascending the hill 
that led. ... The rest of the chapter would ful- 
fil this early promise. You would have a straight- 
forward narrative of events. Chapter two gave 
you as much information about the local scenery 
and about the ancestry, past history, and present 
character and prospects of the chief persons as it 
was necessary for you to know. With chapter three 
the author got into his stride. From that point on 
it was “story” or “plot.” But those days are gone. 
No one with any serious literary pretensions would 
write a book like that now. For the moderns have 
discovered the “inner life of the mind.” To write 
a book ‘with a plot were naive. ‘To deal with the 
events of the visible tangible world would be to 
lapse into a grossness unworthy of people of the 
finer shades. ‘The vicissitudes of the stream of con- 
sciousness are the only events vouchsafed to us. 
The inner world is alone important. 

This change in the centre of interest has netu- 
rally brought with it a change of literary conven- 
tion. The omniscient, omnipresent author’ who per- 
vaded the old-fashioned story without intruding 
himself upon the reader’s notice, who told every- 
thing in a direct impersonal way, has disappeared. 
Nowadays nothing may be reported unless it has 
first been filtered through the mind of one of the 
characters. If it is necessary to relate the events 
that precede the opening of the story, then someone 
must fall into a convenient reverie—a reverie that 
may last for ten pages. If coarse material things 
like weather or scenery are to be mentioned, it must 
be by means of someone’s emotions or impressions 
about them. The narrative is punctuated with “she 
thought,” “she asked herself,” “he reflected,” “she 
remembered,” “he mused,” “he knew.” 





The hill seemed very long. How long was it now since 
he had started? he asked himself. Three hours? Four? 
Impossible to tell! One lost count of time when one was 
slogging along like this in the dark. ... The dark! 
One hated the dark, ever since the time when as a little boy 
one had had to pass that landing on the way up to bed. 
Emma used to say there was a bogey man there. Good old 
Emma! One remembered the queer feel of her gnarled 


Come up there, you brute! 


s+ SF FF 

There you have your solitary horseman, modern 
style. Observe that the general situation has to be 
guessed at from the disjointed mutterings of a 
maundering mind. As for Emma—‘and who the 
deuce may she be?”—Emma probably does not ap- 
pear in the story again except as a symbol of some 
infantile neurosis, skotophobia, perhaps. And the 
horse, poor beast, never gets beyond the status of a 
subtle inference. But we are not to worry about 
It is the horseman’s stream of con- 


bony hands .. . 


such trifles. 
sciousness that matters. 

An extreme example of the thing I have in mind 
is ‘Tomlinson’s book, Reach.” 
True, it contains a story; the murder, the flight, 
the shipwreck, adventures in a tropical jungle, the 
return of the But these are not the 
things of primary interest. ‘The real story, from 
the author’s point of view, is the drama of the mur- 
derer’s emotions and reflections. Above all, of his 
reflections! No incident is so trivial that it can- 
meditation. 


recent “Gallions 


murderer. 


not release a flood of philosophical 


Never was criminal so sensitive and self-conscious. 
“Gallion’s Reach,” for all its apparatus of external 
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adventure, 1s 


nothing but the prolonged soliloquy 
of a murderer for whom every quiver of the nerves 
is translated into a thought. 

Some psychologists maintain that when children 
play “pretend” they do not deceive themselves. 
They simply use the things of the external world 
as temporary supports for that world of imagina- 
tion in which they spend so much of their time. 


Here is a walking stick. No, it’s a gun! “Look, 
Mother, Pm a soldier, I’m a soldier!” “Gallions 
Reach” is like that. The only function of the 
visible tangible world is to supply so many points 


d’appui, so many places of rest and renewed flight, 
for that vague, tenuous inner life of the hero. 

Now I have no objection to any writer’s c 
If we have indeed 
discovered a new world—the hidden, mysterious, 


} 


noos- 
ing the inner life as his subject. 
subconscious region of the mind—, then that world 
offers a fair field for exploration. Neither dog- 
matist nor censor has the right to forbid entry. My 
complaint is directed against the methods now in 
vogue for revealing that world and its influence 
upon explicit thought and conduct. ‘The technique 
seems to me crude. Thus when I am told that at 
a certain point the hero fell into a prolonged reverie 
over the past which just happens to recall the nec- 
essary information, I detect at once the manipulat- 
ing hand of the author. I know that the hero did 
not fall into a reverie, or if he did, it was into a 
chaotic and irrelevant daydream. ‘The writer says 
he did. But I don’t believe him. It is just a dodge, 
and a feeble one. When the bang of a door starts 
the hero off, as it so often does in modern novels, on 
a philosophical meditation upon noise, noise in gen- 
eral, noisiness of modern civilizaton, decay of lei- 
sure, lack of opportunity for tranquillity in modern 
life, Oriental Calm against Western Feverishness, 
Buddhism, Nirvana, and so on for pages, I feel in- 
clined to cry out to the author, “Away with these 
desperate expedients of banging doors and musing 
minds! Tell me straight what your hero’s phi- 
losophy of noise was. That is all you really want 
to do, so why go in for being modern and clever 
and psychological?” That is bad art which does 
not conceal art, and what I have called the old- 
fashioneu convention really did not obtrude the 
author and his technique upon the reader’s notice 
‘nearly so much as do the new-fangled tricks. 


es SF 


I have essentially the same criticism to make of 
the more explicit attempts to exhibit the influence 
of subconscious factors. Writers have learned from 
psychology that “clear consciousness” is a relatively 
small and unimportant region of the total life of 
the mind. Beneath it or around it lies the subcon- 
scious, that twilight region of inarticulate fears, 
hates, loves, impulses, impressions, judgments. Here 
we are to find, so we are told, the real moving 
forces of conduct, here the real drama. Well, we 
will grant that assumption if you like. But how 
are we to demonstrate our faith? Here, I think, 
we find clumsiness again. ‘The essence of the sub- 
conscious is that it is subconscious. Its messages 
cannot be formulated, nor its fleeting forms grasped. 
Yet the effect of the modern method is too often to 
make it definite and articulate, to give it a status 
like that of clear consciousness. Here is an ex- 
ample from O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” a play 
in which the author sets out to tell everything that 
passes in the minds of the characters, not only what 
they say, but the great procession of suppressed 
thoughts and feelings. 


Nina 

[As if listening for something within her—joyfully ] 

There! ... that can’t be my imagination... I felt 
it plainly . . . life . . . my baby .. . my only baby er 
the other never really lived . . . this is the child of my 
love! . .. I love Ned! .. . Pve loved him ever since that 
first afternoon . . . when I went to him. . . so scientifi- 
cally! .. 

[She laughs at herself] 

Oh, what a goose I was! . 
in his arms . . . happiness! I hid it from him . 
I saw he was frightened... his own joy frightened him 
... 1 could feel him fighting with himself . .. during 
all those afternoons our wonderful afternoons of 
happiness! . . . and I said nothing . . . I made myself 
be calculating . . . so when he finally said . . . dreadfully 
disturbed . “Look here, Nina, we’ve done all that is 
necessary, playing with fire is dangerous”... I said, 
“You're quite right, Ned, of all things I don’t want to 
fall in love with you!” ... 


. . the love came to me... 


My difficulty with a passage like this is that it 
throws too bright an illumination upon that twi- 
light region of the mind where suppressed thoughts 
and hidden impulses dwell. O’Neill has brought 


these shadowy creatures out of their obscurity, made 
them definite, and conferred upon them a voice. 
Instead of revealing a subconsciousness whose na- 
ture and manner of operation have to be divined 
from its faint echoes or perturbations in conscious- 
ness, he has endowed each of his characters with 
two consciousnesses. The impression produced by 
a reading of the play—I have not seen it acted—is 
of the extraordinary duplicity of the characters. 
They think one thing—think it all too clearly and 
articulately—, and say another. But my criticism 
is not directed against the psychology of “Strange 
Interlude,” but against its technique. No tricks of 
typography and no stage directions can conceal the 
fact that we are dealing with a distinction no more 
profound than that between uttered and unuttered 
thoughts. Only the spell cast by that sacred word 
psychology can prevent one from seeing that 
O’Neill’s devices are as cumbersome as the out- 
moded conventions of the aside and the soliloquy. 
No doubt he intended to create a different impres- 
sion: he wanted to exhibit the workings of those 
hidden mental forces vaguely called the subcon- 
He has failed, and he has failed because he 
has not discovered a convincing method. 


ses SF & 


If I should be asked for examples of less inade- 
quate methods, I should give two. The first is from 
“Alice-for-Short.” Charles Heath, it may be re- 
membered, has brought Alice, that forlorn little 
waif, to his mother’s house for shelter. He has 
been afraid to tell his mother. Mrs, Heath is, in 
her own estimation, a much abused but long-suffer- 
ing person. Partridge is the Perfect Servant. Mrs. 
Heath learns about Alice’s coming from Partridge. 





SCi¢ US. 


“T am not attaching any blame to you, Partridge, in any 
sense—but I feel that I ought to have been told.” 


Whereupon Partridge coughs expressively and 
sympathetically. She endeavors to make this cough 


say, 


I feel that your son and daughter do not recognize to 
the full your position in the house, nor the weight of cares 
and responsibilities that beset you, nor the administrative 
skill of your domestic economy; but I perceive that they 
are guileless, owing to‘the purity of their extraction, and 
while willingly admitting that you ought to have been told, 
venture to hope that a modus vivendi may be discoverable, 
and above all that I may be recognized as blameless, and 
remain always your obedient humble servant. 


Perhaps she hardly succeeds in making the cough 
say all that, but she feels it was a good and useful 
cough, as far as it went. 

There you have the old-fashioned, omniscient 
author giving you a straightforward account of Par- 
tridge’s subconscious. And though De Morgan 
makes no solemn claim to psychological profundity, 
indeeds seems to be smiling at himself, is he not 
just as discerning and profound as any exponent of 
the current mode? 

For my second example practically any one of the 
short stories of Katherine Mansfield would serve. 
She is one of the few “psychological” writers who 
does not, if I may so put it, take the “sub” out of 
the subconscious. She does not drag the subcon- 
scious into the light where it loses all its iridescence, 
like some of those deep sea fish when brought to 
the surface. Her method is indirect. She hints; 
she suggests. If you ask me to be more precise and 
tell you how it is done I can only reply, after many 
vain attempts to discover the secret, that I do not 
know. But let anyone who is interested read 
“Bliss”; let him read it carefully, several times, and 
let him study the part played by the pear tree in 
that story, and although at the end he will probably 
know no more than I do how it is done, I think 
he will agree with me in saying, “That is the way 
it ought to be done.” 

es Ss & 


In trying to explain the failure of the modern 
method I find two causes for its ineffectiveness. 
The first concerns literary craftsmanship, the sec- 
ond involves a point of theoretical psychology. 

Those writers who devote themselves to a de- 
scription of the stream of consciousness proceed, I 
suppose, upon the theory that the life of the mind 
taken in its totality is not luminous, definite, and 
orderly, but chaotic, vague, and obscure. It is really 
like a river, running now muddy, now clear, here 
tumbling into rapids, there flowing in quiet reaches, 
a thing of deep pools, of shallows and eddies and 
stagnant backwaters, a stream that moves from a 
hidden source to an unknown destination. Let us 
grant that this is true. The problem then arises 


how this truth is to be conveyed in literature. The 
solution reached by novelists to- rap seems to have 
been determined by the following assumption: If 
the mind is a stream, then the language you use to 
describe it must be in flux; if consciousness is an 
affair of broken lights then our language must be 
shattered; if consciousness is confused then our 
prose must be incoherent. ‘To call this sheer dogma, 
as I believe it to be, is not a sufficient criticism. The 
final test, after all, must be practical. We must 
ask; Does the structureless prose that is now fash- 
ionable really convey the thing that our novelists 
wish to convey? For myself I must answer that it 
does not feel at all like this to be a mind. These 
truncated sentences, these verbs without subjects and 
these subjects witout verbs, these rows and rows 
of exasperating dots, evoke no sense of mental life 
whatever. They suggest nothing so much as a pro- 
longed convulsion of hiccoughs. I have no doubt 
that my mind and your mind are dark disorderly 
affairs, but I simply do not recognize myself or you 
in this version. And I conclude that the reason 
the artist has failed to convince me is that he has 
too rashly assumed that if you are to depict chaos 
the only way it can be done is by adopting a chaotic 
style that combines the worst mannerisms of Alfred 
Jingle Esq. and Miss Bates, 

In stating the second cause I shall have to begin 
by being dogmatic myself. ‘There is no such thing 
as a mere state of mind. A state of mind has no 
independent existence of its own. It always refers 
to something beyond itself and cannot be defined 
apart from that reference. An idea is an idea of 
something, an emotion is an emotion about some- 
thing, an attitude is an attitude towards something. 
The temptation of the professional psychologist is 
to suppose that you can separate the state of mind 
from that to which it refers, regard it as an event 
in the natural history of the mind, establish its con- 
nections with other similar events, and so formu- 
late “laws of mental process.”” To this temptation 
many writers to-day have succumbed, and there, I 
think, lies the root of the trouble. They have set 
out to describe mental life directly, whereas, if I 
am right, it is best described, for purposes of lit- 
erary evocation, not directly, but indirectly, by 
means of that to which the mind refers. An illus- 
tration may help to make this clear. 

A friend of mine tells me that the most suc- 
cessful representation of fear he ever saw was a 
picture of a man looking over his shoulder and run- 
ning away as hard as he could from something— 
something that lay outside the frame of the picture. 
What happens, I suppose, in such a case is that the 
observer projects himself imaginatively into the 
place of the figure in the picture and sends his mind 
out towards that unknown shape of terror. Fear 
is not described so much as evoked, by giving the 
observer something to be afraid of. 

s&s sf 


In actual life intense emotions have a way of 
seizing upon some apparently trivial circumstance— 
“a fancy from a flower bell”—which becomes as it 
were emotionally charged and afterwards serves in 
recollection as a symbol potent to call up the origi- 
nal emotion. Poets know that the most effective 
way of conveying such an emotion is not to attempt 
a direct psychological description of it but to focus 
attention upon its symbol. Half the art of poetry 
consists in finding words and images that have the 
power of arousing vast tracts of “subconscious” 
meaning. 

My objection therefore to the psychological 
school of writers comes to this, that instead of learn- 
ing from the poets and giving us art they are sit- 
ting at the feet of the psychologists and giving us— 
well, what they are giving us! One can hardly 
call it psychology. The business of the psychologist, 
I take it, is to constitute himself observer of the 
mind of the other person and report what he, as 
observer, sees there. The business of the artist, as 
far as our present discussion is concerned, is not 
to observe and describe mind, but to evoke, by indi- 
rection, the sense of what it feels like to be a mind. 
Suppose the mind is a self-moving kaleidoscope. 
The psychologist, “one who is outside looking in,” 
records and tries to discover law in the changing 
patterns. But if the mind is a kaleidoscope the 
function of the artist is to tell what it feels like to 
he a kaleidoscope, and you will never accomplish 
that by piling up descriptions of patterns, however 
ingenious and exact they may be. 

If only someone would write a book to be called 
“The Kaleidoscope Looks at its World”! 
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Essavs in Criticism 


SOME MODERN POETS AND OTHER ES-’ 


SAYS. By Epwarp Davison. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 1928. $2. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 

R. DAVISON’S already won 

him golden opinions, with which I have 

no quarrel. But it is of no advantage to 
him that his publishers should describe these critical 
essays as “brilliant and provocative,” and quote the 
London Mercury that “Davison has one of the 
and most original minds among the 
youngest generation of writers.” The adjectives 
are singularly unhappy and only draw unnecessary 
attention to the absence in his critical work, so far, 
of all these characteristics, The two essays which 
have interested me are on Walter de la Mare and 
on Analyzed Rhyme; the former because it quotes 
with appreciation verses of Mr. De la Mare’s which 
give me a new or renewed impression of his curious 
and delicate subtlety; the latter because it deals with 
an experiment in rhyme technique* which I had 
never heard of before.. It is more than assonance— 
or the rhyme of vowels, but not of consonants— 
for it is based on the quatrain, and puts rhyming 
consonants with unrhyming vowels and vice versa— 
thus: “hate—spoil—Detroit—scale,” instead of 
“hate—spoil—recoil—skate; or “love—seen—won 
—grieve” instead of “love—seen—dove—green.” 
The experimenter is a young and unknown poet 
named Frank Kendon, and the experiment has at- 
tracted no attention. But if one’s ear became accus- 
tomed to it one might like the modulation and the 
softer chime. There is no reason in nature why 
assonance or modulated rhyme should not win a 
place in the sun. The perfect rhyme is a habit of 
the ear, not a canon of esthetic. 

Mr. Davison greatly admires the Poet Laureate 
and does not greatly admire Mr. Masefield, who is 
often slovenly of course—so was Byron—whereas 
Mr. Bridges is technically as finished as Pope or 
Tennyson. But Mr. Bridges could no more have 
written “Dauber” or “The Everlasting Mercy” 
than could Mr. Masefield “Eros and Psyche,” and 
which will last the longer nobody knows. Taste, 
culture, and technical subtleties are fine things, but 
power and passion are not negligible things. The 
limited appeal of Mr. Bridges’s verse is no mystery. 
It is as understandable as his great interest to those 
who bring to poetry an inspecting eye and a delib- 
erate palate, 


verse has 


toughest 


es SF 


The only American poet dealt with is Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay, an unexpected choice, for Mr. Lindsay is 
more loose-jointed than Mr. Masefield. One would 
have expected that Mr. Davison’s taste for Bridges 
and De la Mare would lead him to Robinson and 
Frost. His reason is that the two latter only “reflect 
Anglo-Saxon America,” “have few American char- 
acteristics,” and “might have occurred in a different 
environment,” whereas Mr. Lindsay “is in fact the 
most American of American poets.” He has only 
obvious things to say of Mr. Lindsay; perhaps it is 
only obvious things that can be said of Mr. Lindsay; 
but this is one of the things that are both obvious 
and mistaken. It involves much the same confu- 
sion as once proclaimed Whitman “At last, the 
American poet!” These two poets seem to the 
average Englishman “American,” because they seem 
to him boisterous, disheveled, and odd. But that is 
much the way they seem to an average American, 
who is not very fond of oddity or disheveled bois- 
terousness. It was Longfellow and not Whitman 
who appealed to him, and I suspect more of us 
Americans are like Mr, Frost or Mr. Masters, than 
are like Mr. Lindsay, Perhaps not. I suspect at 
least that they have more readers. Mr. Robinson 
is peculiar, but belongs in a distinct New England 
tradition, and his last book has had an extraordinary 
sale. 

The forgotten fact is that America is European. 
The adjective, like the adjectives Roman or Latin 
or English, long ago jumped its geographical limits 
in pursuit of realities, and applies to various parts of 
the world. European civilization is a distinct thing, 
like the Greek, but it is not confined to Europe any 
more than Greek civilization to Greece. English 
literature is the literature in the English language. 
There are no Americans more profoundly American 
than the so-called “Anglo-Saxon Americans.” 
America is a very complex and varied phenomenon. 





_ * Mr. Davison has printed examples of Analyzed Rhyme 
in his Wits’ Weekly. 


The most representative American—if there were 
any such—would not be one who had the least of 
the European about him, but the one who was most 
like America as it is, and that is European with 
differences. If you segregate the differences and 
say, ““That is America,” you will have been misled 
; Mr. 
Lindsay’s Americanism consists of things more ob- 
vious to the alien. A shout is more obvious than a 
modulation, An Italian critic might think Mr. 
Masefield the true English poet and Mr. Bridges 
not at all, because his impression would be that a 
combination of brutality, unleashed sentiment, and 
sprawling workmanship is characteristically English, 
whereas sedulous artistry is either not national or 
peculiarly Latin. The English quality of Mr. 
Bridges’s mind and art would not be as obvious at 
an Italian distance as that Mr. Masefield writes of 
ships, fox-hunting, and evangelistic conversions. So 
are the subjects and intonations of Mr. Robinson 
and Mr. Frost, at an English distance, less obviously 
native than Mr. Lindsay’s “Kallyope” and the in- 
spiration of negro exhorters. 

One of the chief pitfalls of youth is this absorp- 
tion in the obvious. ‘The world is all fresh because 
largely unknown, and this is a situation that makes 
for poetry better than for criticism. At any rate 
Mr. Davison’s publishers could have made a better 
selection of laudatory adjectives. 


by the obvious into the hopelessly wrong. 
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MARISTAN CHAPMAN 
Author of “The Happy Mountain” (Viking Press) 
See next page. 


The Bread of Europe 


THE BREAD OF OUR FOREFATHERS: 
AN INQUIRY IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
By Sir WiviiaM AsHiey. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1928. $4.25. 


Reviewed by N. S. B. Gras 
Harvard University 
SHLEY did not live to see this book through 
the press. The theme was the child of his 
advancing age, coming at a time of grief 
and disappointment. Failing to realize his ambi- 
tion when a young and brilliant scholar at Oxford, 
he went to Toronto, then to Harvard, and finally 
to Birmingham as dean of the first faculty of com- 
merce in England. His books started out with great 
promise in 1888, but after his return to England 
executive work greatly curtailed his productivity. 
Ashley always had something to say, and he said it 
well. Oxford had taught him to make the most 
of his knowledge. He complained in later life that 
Rogers had failed to introduce him to manuscripts. 
And to the end of his days, he had used them very 
little. But, as he did not dig deeply, so could he 
spread out widely—over England and the Conti- 
nent. 

In these seven Ford lectures, Ashley considers 
the bread eaten by people, chiefly in England, but 
also abroad. He begins with Rogers’s theory that 
the English peasant, unlike the Continental, ate 
good wheaten bread in the Middle Ages. To Ash- 
ley, Rogers’s view was quite wrong. In Kent and 
a few other localities the English peasant might have 
eaten wheaten bread, Ashley thought, but else- 
where it was chiefly black, or rye, bread as in north- 
ern Europe to-day. The lords, the clergy, and the 
townsmen got the wheat. At least as early as the 
fourteenth ‘century, there developed the social dis- 
tinction: eating white bread was then somewhat like 


keeping a servant to-day. But gradually, and almost 


completely by the late eighteenth century, the Eng- 
lish cultivator and laborer, even the pauper, came 
to enjoy wheaten bread. 

If man is what he eats, and if wheaten bread is 
superior to rye bread, then the subject is significant. 
Ashley agrees with Rogers’s stand that the subject 
is important. Wheaten bread is said to be more 
digestible, and the spread of its growth and con- 
sumption facilitated the development of towns. In- 
door workers liked the white bread which digested 
easily, while peasants found rye bread had the neces- 
sary resistance for their heavy outdoor work. 

The author seems to say little or nothing about 
ergotism associated with the use of rye by man and 
beast, and particularly prevalent in medieval France. 
He might have adduced instances of wheat being 
given by English lords to their peasants at the time 
of boon-works. But on the whole, this is a learned 
and fair-minded inquiry into a significant subject. 
Much more might be studied along similar lines. 
How much septic poisoning was due to the eating 
of murrain sheep and cattle, and how much scurvy 
and malnourishment arose through the excessive 
consumption of pork in the Middle Ages, we shall 
probably never know, Oatmeal porridge, milk, beer, 
and apples were common correctives, helping to bal- 
ance the diet of English peasants. 

The larger significance of the study is not the 
explanation of English superiority, but the prior de- 
velopment of town life and indoor work in Eng- 
land, long before many Continental peoples had 
begun to modify their devotion to the plow and to 
black bread. Where wheat and rye can be grown 
equally well, wheat will supplant rye for bread 
when an urban civilization demands it. And in 
Russia to-day, where towns have apparently de- 
clined, rye seems to be more cultivated than ever, 
at least in recent times. 





foe . . 
Ludwig’s Life of Christ 
THE SON OF MAN: THE STORY OF 
JESUS. By Emit Lupwic. Translated by 
Epen and Cepar Paut. New York: Boni & 

Liveright. 1928. $2. 
Reviewed by BERNARD Ipp1ncGs BELL 
VEN the greatest of 
tempted to 


men is frequently 
capitalize unworthily a great 
That apparently is a tempta- 
tion to which Mr. Ludwig succumbed when he 
wrote this book. After he had written an inter- 
pretation of Napoleon, concerning whom he knows 
a good deal, and another of Bismarck, about whom 
he knows even more, he set out to write a life of 
Christ, of whom he seems to know almost nothing. 
It seems to this reviewer inexcusable that a man 
who aspires to be known as a scholarly historian 
should have written with such small investigation 
of the findings of contemporary scholarship. ‘This 
book would have passed for competent, perhaps, 
thirty years ago. No New Testament scholar can 
take it seriously to-day. This is what makes it 
negligible, rather than its definitely mechanistic 
bias, a bias which the author in his introduction ex- 
plicitly avows, when he says, “There is no mention 
of supernatural occurrences, for I am writing his- 
tory.” Such downright dogmatism, while offensive 
to true scholarship, is in the mood of the mob at the 
moment, and the publishers wisely feature it on the 
jacket. But even the most downright Positivist, if 
at all aware of scholarly research in New Testa- 
ment fields, must be a little irritated at a pseudo- 
learning which avows that it ignores St. John’s Gos- 
pel; which refuses to admit that Jesus visited the 
Temple as a child, simply because neither St. Mat- 
thew nor St. Mark happen to mention it; which 
seems naively to assume that the Synoptists are inde- 
pendent witnesses; and which, above all, is unaware 
that in later apocalyptic literature before Christ’s 
time “Son of Man” was the most supernatural of 
all the Messianic titles. 

The author vehemently asserts that he is writing 
history, not composing an historical romance. He 
says that not an event or a saying is manufactured. 
This is true enough, except that, when one selects 
from a mass of equally authenticated material 


reputation. 


merely such events and sayings as one happens to 
like, one does in fact considerably manipulate facts 
to support a preconceived idea—which is hardly his- 
tory and very near to romance. It is one thing to 
tell the truth; another to tell the whole truth. 
Moreover, Mr. Ludwig himself “In the 
bridges of thought whereby the words and the deeds 


says, 
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are interconnected, the author has necessarily given 
free rein to imagination.” That means that he sup- 
poses that history consists in taking some skeleton 
of facts and imagining therefrom what a man’s 
inner life has been. Interesting enough, but sheer 
romance. What Mr. Ludwig has really done is to 
tell what Mr. Ludwig would have felt if he had 
been in Christ’s place. There can be no objection 
to this; but to call it historical presentation is non- 
sense. 

In brief, the author thinks Christ’s life had two 
periods: one, when he was a simple, idealistic, hum- 
ble preacher of Cheerfulness; the other, when he 
was horribly deceived into thinking Himself Mes- 
siah. In short, when it is all boiled down, Jesus 
emerges as the tragic victim of a Messianic obses- 
sion. This interpretation is not a new one. It has 
not in the past seemed to be adequate. Too much 
of the Gospel account must be ignored to make it 
plausible. Jesus may not have been all that the 
Church has at times maintained, One without hu- 
man limitation, but He certainly was more than 
he pitiable victim of a delusion, 

Mr. Ludwig says he hopes that the book will 
upset no one’s faith. It will not, chiefly because it 
is such very, very dull reading that few will bother 
to finish it. Its turgidity of style has been en- 
hanced by what appears to be a wretched piece of 
translation. 





Unknown-Island Romance 


THE ISLAND OF CAPTAIN SPARROW. 
By S. FowLer Wricur. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Company. 1928. $2. 


Reviewed by ELMER Davis 


R. FOWLER WRIGHT is in revolt, to 
some extent against contemporary civili- 
zation and still more against contempo- 

rary literature. For the modern hero and heroine 
who curl up and quit he has little use, nor for the 
habit of mind that sees in curling up and quitting 
civilized man’s only proper gesture in the face of 
the universe. It does not appear that Mr, Wright 
thinks very highly of the universe; but he feels that 
more pleasure and possibly more profit can be at- 
tained by fighting it as long as you can stand up 
than by lying down and letting it roll over you. 
He is bored by the complexities and intricate triviali- 
ties of civilization aud what is (rather questionably ) 
known as sophisticated fiction. He goes back to the 
elementals: How did this man save his life? How 
did he get enough to eat? How did he get a wo- 
man? How did he keep her, when hard persons 
tried to take her away from him? All of which 
is most easily asked and answered in a somewhat 
ruder and more primitive setting than that most fa- 
miliar to his readers. 

His first book (the first published in America, at 
least) went back about as far as possible. “Deluge” 
was a story of a world cataclysm, a readjustment 
of the sea level which swamped all civilized coun- 
tries except a part of the English midlands, on 
which a strange assortment of refugees survivéd— 
survived only so long as they could fight success- 
fully for survival. It had power and ingenuity and 
an underlying thoughtfulness; an imperfect but im- 
mensely interesting book, which deserved its suc- 
cess, and more. “The Island of Captain Sparrow” 
is of less importance; indeed it looks like barrel 
stuff. It is set on an unknown Pacific island; and 
for all Mr. Wright’s ingenuity, it is not much more 
than another unknown-Pacific-Island story. 

The unknown-Pacific-island story is, of course, 
one of the staples of the fiction trade 
be despised, when you happen to feel like it, than 
But there are tricks in all 
trades, even the manufacture of a hot-dog sand- 
wich or a Pacific-island story. Mr. Wright, in a 
laudable desire to get away from the conventional, 
has peopled his island with monstrous man-eating 
birds, and with real satyrs; apparently in the con- 
viction that people who read South Seas fiction will 
believe anything. I suspect he is mistaken; the con- 
ventions of South Seas fiction admit considerable 
improbabilities, but not of his zoological sort. And 
beneath the garnishings the contents are the fa- 
miliar hot dog. The hero is the conventional neu- 
rasthenic gentleman who recovers a taste for life 
when he has to fight for it; the heroine is the usual 
girl castaway of irreproachable breeding and engag- 
ing nudity. They do well enough, but nobody in 
the book approaches the magnificent Claire Arling- 





no more to 


a hot-dog sandwich. 


ton of. “Deluge,” a woman worth a thousand of 
the inviscerate pushovers who pass for heroines in 
“modern”’ fiction. 

One hears that Mr. Wright is working on a 
sequel to “Deluge.” He resolved a minor compli- 
cation in the plot of that book most admirably, 
without recourse to the half dozen cheap solutions 
that offered themselves; but he passed over, perhaps 
he even failed to notice, a major difficulty of his 
own story. “Deluge” stopped just in time; in about 
one page more his hero would have been lynched 
and his heroine raped. One waits with curiosity 
to see how he gets them out of the hole into which 
his logic tumbled them. 





Spring Pilgrimage & Return 
THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN. By MarRIsTAN 


CHAPMAN. New York: The Viking Press. 
1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by HEersCHEL BRICKELL 


EAVING out of consideration the fact that 
this first novel by a Southern writer has 
already received the accolade of the Literary 

Guild and is therefore assured a place upon nu- 
merous library tables and some bookshelves through- 
out this long and broad land, what does it seem 
to offer as fulfilment and as promise? 

First of all, Mrs. Chapman’s work displays an 
original style. She has taken the mountain-talk for 
her own, and woven its odd words, some of them 
seventeenth English, some of them Scotch, and 
some “homemade,” into her writing, giving it a 
peculiar quality. Added to the use of these unusual 
words, there lingers through the writing an unmis- 
takable flavor of King James Version and balladry, 
which goes even further to give it complete indi- 
viduality and to make it fascinating per se. 

“The Happy Mountain” has one of the oldest of 
all plots, It relates the wanderings of a mountain 
boy, who feeling the stir of spring clean to the bone, 
gives way to it and goes off, leaving his true love 
behind him. In his pilgrimage he works on a 
farm and lives for a little time in a city; his stay 
in the great world without is cut short by the chang- 
ing seasons and, more immediately, by the news 
that back home his Dena is flirting with a red- 
haired member of the despised Bracy family. 

This Wait-Still-on-the-Lord Lowe is by way of 
being a poet in his feeling for nature and more 
particularly in his feeling for music, as manifested 
in his passionate affection for a fiddle, bought with 
many days of hard work. He and some of his com- 
panions talk poetry, and at times I wondered how 
accurate Miss Chapman meant the conversations to 
be—that is, I felt that her mountaineers were talk- 
ing like Irish peasants of the stage—but this 
criticism is sheer effrontery, since I have not heard 
Tennessee mountaineers talk on their native heath, 
and Mrs. Chapman has. 

But if the language is poetical, there is no lack 
of action in the story. Waits himself is a first-class 
fighting man, and not one to run after a long- 
barreled rifle, either, when offended, but willing to 
use fists. The story goes quietly along to a dramatic 
climax, the scene in the cabin of Dena’s father 
when out of a storm the red-headed Bracy appears 
looking for trouble and is well accommodated by 
Waits. Bracy’s end seemed a little “contrived” to 
me, but the rascal was of no earthly use to any one 
and novelists have the right to kill off their villains 
no mater how tenacious of life the breed may be in 
reality. 

In addition to her originality of style, Mrs. 
Chapman discloses a gift for looking at things 
through the eyes of her mountain-folk, as in her 
description of Waits in the city. And Waits, Dena, 
Bessie, Dena’s sister, and the other characters of 
any consequence are sharply enough individualized, 
even if they are all of a breed. By inference I 
suggested that there appears to be about as much 
talent in ““The Happy Mountain” as one has the 
right to look for in a first novel. I have tried to 
emphasize its accomplishment; since Mrs. Chapman 
is beginning, it is worth while to give a word or so 
to her promise. 

Because she shows close, intelligent observation 
of her material and the ability to make her people 
real, and because her first novel is not in the re- 
motest degree autobiographical—we have to be a 
little uneasy about the future of young novelists who 
begin by turning their eyes inward—it seems to me 
her promise is a large and important one. 


She has said herself that her mountain people 
have a simple strength, self-reliance, and no self- 
pity; that they have fun, and are not much upset 
by such natural occurences as birth, death, and the 
like, and I believe she has got these qualities into 
the characters of “The Happy Mountain.” I suspect 
that the South has added another to its quite hand- 
some and imposing list of interpreters of life just 
the other side of their front door-steps. 


A British Family 


FAREWELL TO YOUTH. By Storm Jame- 
son. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Roperr W. Marks 





HE love-life has strange associations with 

honor, fidelity, and success; and in inter- 

preting normal existence through its rosy 
and defractive medium one must be wary of a con- 
torted picture. In this last and excessively English 
book, Miss Jameson has effected a saga of modern 
British family relationships, in which the pivotal 
point is a certain lithe, handsome, and overhonor- 
able boy, around whose adolescent stage her char- 
acters weave their unconscious passions into a net- 
work of sentimentality. 

The dramatic action is far from complex. Nat 
Grimshaw, whose sotto voice painfully mouths the 
hero’s syllables, is a slenderly-attractive, good boy— 
nice, quiet, unobtrusive, and normally graced with 
a “charming smile.” When a sophisticated and 
sparklingly coquettish girl asks him to fall in love 
with her, he does. When his country tells him to 
go to war, he goes. When conflicting opinions of 
his young bride and his forlorn, stupid, and suf- 
fering mother, dictate that he “go through hell,” 
he bites his manly young lip and goes through hell. 

An idealistic, absent-minded father who, as Prime 
Minister, is disgracefully recalled from office for 
unpatriotic pacificism, and who loves his country 
home and abstract thoughts more than he loves his 
poverty-ravished wife and son,—he and a hardened, 
cynical, popular, and wealthy uncle who becomes 
jingoistic Prime Minister in the father’s place, set 
the essential background for Miss Jameson’s story. 

The story is an old one: hero, loving love through 
party of the first, loves sympathy through party of 
the second; Pandemos gives way to Uranie, and 
sensitive youth, bruised in Life’s perennial mélée, 
buries his throbbing head in the bosoming symbol 
of Mother Earth. 

Unfortunately, in her development of her char- 
acters’ moments of ecstasy, their intimate expres- 
sions of adoration, their tortured emotions, Miss 
Jameson let herself drift far out into the torrent 
of romanticism. Apart from their erotic and 
psychopathic moments, these characters seem to lead 
a charmed existence. Old Daniel Grimshaw, Nat’s 
uncle, in some miraculous way held England’s des- 
tiny in his grip. And because of his tawdry sen- 
timents he deliberately led England into war. At 
first, Nat spurns his uncle’s money because of old 
Daniel’s lack of scruples and “gentleman’s honor.” 
Nevertheless, without visible work or occupation 
other than a vague “scientific interest,” he manages 
to subsist and support a wife. 

What the asexual life of Nat was... what his 
father or uncle did other than control the destiny 
of England . . . what Nat thought or did other than 
make noble gestures over his monetary and genetic 
persecution, is the reader’s mystery. 

In short, Miss Jameson has produced one more 
book abounding in delicate psychopathic reveries and 
irrelevant conversation, but one in which the art of 
selection approaches too closely an almost-inten- 
tional vagueness. 
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A True Seafarer Speaks 


THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL. Some Remi- 
niscences of a Tea-Clipper Captain. By ANDREW 
SHEWAN, late Master of the Norman Court. 
Edited by Rex CLEMENTs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1927. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Caprain Davin W. Bone 


HIS is distinctly a book to be acquired and 

carefully treasured by all lovers of the sea 

and, in particular, by those interested in 
hat period of seafaring, 1840 to 1880, so aptly 
named by Captain Shewan as “the great days of 
sail.” The book is so good that it is difficult to 
write calmly of its merits. Many books dealing 
with the sea and with the life of the sailorman have 
appeared of late. It is plain that there is a read- 
ing public interested in them. But how few of 
such books reflect the true sea and the living sea- 
man. The unbelievable ship, the mock-heroic ship- 
master, the “bucko” mate, the shipowner—comical 
or cowardly—all aimed and headed for the films, 
multiply like the leaves of Vallambrosa until serious 
and understanding readers flee from them in de- 
spair. 

In “The Great Days of Sail,” Captain Shewan, 
a true seafarer himself, carries the interest of his 
readers by his obvious sincerity and restraint. A 
Nestor of the sea, the “Old Man” sits comfortably 
in his chair ashore, recalling in tranquillity the tri- 
umphs, fears, dangers, and achievements of a long 
and distinguished career at sea. 

And what a thrilling tale he makes of it all! 
Early days. He calls the reader to stand with him, 
an urchin with the sea-fever burning within, on 
Blackwall Pier when heaven-sent westerlies prevail 
and homeward-bound tea-clippers are reported from 
the Downs. You cannot but point and beckon with 
him at the sight of a square-rigger towing up from 
the lower reaches, and rouse a cheer to match his 
own as the hard-pressed winner of a great tea race 
rounds-to abreast the dock. 

Great days, great ships, and great the men who 
sailed them. Was ever any competition, short of 
battle, longer or more keenly sustained than the 
long sea-race from Foochow to London Docks? 
What manner of men were they who withstood the 
constant strain of a hundred or more days of sea 
passage with courage enough to luff a cloud of can- 
vas into the wind at the first ominous whistle of a 
tearing squall? Shewan knows, and reading the life 
of this quiet spoken mariner, one can vision the iron 
heart that made it possible. Chiefly, I admire his 
restraint. No self obtrudes upon the reader, al- 
though the subject matter is autobiography. 


ss fF 

The author learns the old trade under command 
of his father, a tea-clipper captain of fine repute. 
(And I know the Peterhead breed he would be kept 
hard at it.) Appointed to command of the Nor- 
man Court at the early age of twenty-three, young 
Shewan lays bare his anxieties as he watches the 
tug that has towed him out heading back towards 
the land, and he realizes for the first time his great 
responsibilities. 


It was, I remember it well, February 28th, 1873, with 
night closing in and the ship standing out of Start Bay on 
the starboard tack, that I found myself for the first time in 
full charge of as fine a ship as ever sailed out of the port of 
London. . . . There was every prospect of a dirty night, 
and, as soon as we emerged from the shelter of the head- 
land, we met a heavy sea rolling up Channel and it settled 
down to blow. For the next forty-eight hours I kept the 
deck, the glass painfully low and the wind a “dead muzzler.” 
It enabled me to realize at the outset that a master’s berth 
was not the bed of roses my youthful fancy had painted it. 


No cinematographic “sea-dog” this. There are 
no “purple patches,” no “blood and thunder,” no 
“action” that would interest a movie magnate. He 
realizes his responsibilities and puts out—untried— 
into the gale with a foul glass lowering and doubt- 
less the seamen eyeing him dubiously as he cons the 
tea-clipper “more heavily sparred than heavily 
manned” in the pitch of the Channel. How easy, 
in fiction, it would have been to have made a “der- 
ring-do” of it, with a jealously envious chief mate 
to foil and confound! But Captain Shewan has 
thrills enough: he can make at least this reader feel 
with him as he bends to meet the swift heel of his 
clipper in a sudden squall. 


The squall struck the ship with the suddenness and inten- 
sity almost of a solid object, caught her flat aback, and threw 
her almost on her beam ends. . . . The topgallant halyards 
had been let fly and the yards were on the cap. They were 


volleying like great guns, but the mainsail and crossjack, 
which the men were in the act of hauling up, did more. 
They went to ribbons and when we swung the crossjack yard 
to help the ship to turn on her heel, the empty bolt rope of 
the sail got over the main yardarm, The ship was then 
lying over to such an extent it was impossible to clear it. 
A passenger who was below assured me he found himself 
lying on the vessel’s side, staring down through the glass of 
his porthole into black depths of water as though he were 
at the bottom, in a diving bell. 


One has to examine a fairly extensive sea library 
in search of a book or books comparable with this. 
Fiction ruled out, there remain but few intimate 
records such as Captain Shewan’s. Compared with 
Dana, the gallant tea-clipper captain measures some- 
what less than the foremast hand. There is the 
same sincerity in their records, but the command 
of words and terse simplicity of expression that 
makes “Two Years before the Mast” a classic of 
the sea is hardly approached in “The Great Days 
of Sail.” Lubbock’s fine book, “The China Clip- 
pers,” is perhaps overly statistical. Captain Clark’s 
“The Clipper Ship Era” may be taken as the best 
comparison, and, in this test, Shewan suffers no dis- 
credit. Sailorlike, he distrusts specific claims—sup- 
ported as they may be by log-book evidence—to 
extraordinary speeds of clipper ships at sea. Know- 
ing how simple it was in a long ocean passage, with 
fine sailing days alternating with less favorable 
weather, to clip the tape as required to enhance the 
sailing reputation of the ship, Captain Shewan 
would let the passage alone speak for the ship. And, 
even at that, he has much to say of the character 
of the man in command. In the chapters “How it 
was not done” and “How it was,” he shatters many 
myths of sailing prowess. Although admitting the 
Cutty Sark to have been an uncommonly fast ship, 
he doubts her ability to make such speeds as are 
credited to her. “I do not think,” he says, “the 
Cutty Sark ever made a record passage, though her 
averages in the London-Sydney trade were equal 
if not better than those of any other ship.” 

For his adventure upon the seas of literature, 
Captain Shewan has chosen his pilot wisely. Mr. 
Rex Clements, who edits the volume, has already 
two good books of the sea to his credit, “A Gipsy 
of the Horn,” and “A Stately Southerner.” I envy 
him his contact with the “Old Man.” There would 
be famous yarns. Perhaps another bookful. 





Bits of Experience 


MID-PACIFIC. By James Norman Hatt. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. $3. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


NE of the finest writers about life in both 
common and strange places is James Nor- 
man Hall. He has chosen to live in Tahiti 

for some ten years past, but in that period has visited 
and written about such opposite poles as Iceland 
and Kansas. He has a vivid sense of the beautiful 
in nature, and in the spirit of man, and is espe- 
cially sensitive to the secret excellences, the innate 
superiorities, and fascinating idiosyncrasies of cer- 
tain uncultured people. He has a subtle humor, and 
an abiding sympathy that penetrate the hides of 
unusual folks, and relate their simple ways and naive 
modes of thought to those of the city and town 
masses, the herd of striving, flurried, afraid crea- 
tures of crowd habit and cheap convention who agi- 
tate trade, politics, and morals, and who read the 
false print of vast circulation. 


es SF 
In this book, “Mid-Pacific,” his latest of a half 
dozen, Hall wanders in the South Seas, in middle 
America and under the arctic circle, and, too, in 
glamorous spots of some books he likes. He sums 
up the contents of “Mid-Pacific” in a dialogue: 


Mr. Wormley: Now my choice would be an island in the 
mid-Pacific. What a delightful place that would be for 
reading and writing! 

Mr. Throckmorton: 
do you write? 

Mr. Wormley: At times—at times—mere trifles. 

Mr. Throckmorton: Of what sort, may I ask? 

Mr. Wormley: Oh, of any sort: fancies, little fragments 
of experience and what not. 


No doubt. But my dear Wormley, 


These essay stories are bits of experience, panes 
of glass let into the souls of all sorts of people, 
pocket-mirrors reflecting the exotic loveliness of sil- 
ver beaches under the Southern Cross; pieces about 
wrecked ships and marooned men; and also, shrewd, 
humorous sights on our own home humanity. 
Throughout, there is acute understanding, toler- 


ance, and comparison. The truth, as Hall sees it, 
is revealed artistically, with fidelity to incident and 
character, and yet with a wit and irony exceptional 
in these days. 

I am often reminded by Hall of English writers 
of some time ago,—men who arrived at a delight- 
ful goal over a pleasant path, lit by no verbal bombs, 
nor made exciting by plot caltrops. His style is 
serene, sure, leisurely, yet with ample incident, with 
a full color palette, and with the poignancy inherent 
in the disclosure of real emotions. 

And for those to whom the South Seas, the lone 
tropic of atoll and isle, with odd castaways and 
gentle, doomed natives has a particular appeal, there 
are, in “Mid-Pacific” pictures of surfs and sands, 
of reefs and palms, that are skilfully etched, so 
faithfully done that I, a long deserter from such 
scenes, saw again the exquisite valley of Typee, and 
heard the booming of the waves on my own beach 
of Atuona in the far Marquesas, 








. . , oA “ 
Christ in China: a Fragment 
By Wirrer BYNNER 

HESE hands that seem mine are of wood, 
with painted holes in them, 
‘These eyes are brush-strokes, and these ribs 
are a lie 
Used to deceive bodies with pitying souls in them, 
This is some later carpenter, not I. 
Let me ask you quickly, young convert, let me ask 
you now 
At this altar where you bow, 
Where you listen to something carven from a tree 
As many have listened to my images, never to me— 
Will you hear, at last, me, through all these things, 
Through all these wings, 
Through all this blood and wine, 
Through the hills of lightning and the crosses of 


ti thunder, 
4 Through every other wonder 


But mine? 

My name was Jesus, but they call me Christ; 

I sang at my carpentry, but not of pain. 

My death undid me, my life had not sufficed, 

I had known too little of the sun and rain. 

Can a leaf grow from this crucifix long since dead— 

And I be born again to a green birth? 

Oh, pity me, pity me, lift my forlorn head 

Up from your broken earth, 

Cry to my lips with yours, lighten my eyes with 
yours, 

Crown me with open faith, tear down my cross, 

Attack and toss 

Alive these limbs with wars 

Against me, against all that my rotten body means 

Where it leans 

Dead. 

With your paper prayers and incense sticks 

Burn me on my crucifix. 

Make songs above me with your temple gongs. 

Let long processions tread me into the dust that fills 

The stairways up your holy hills. 

Let nothing be left of me for thought 

On high T’ai-shan 

Where quietly Confucius wrought 

Wisdom out of watching the far sea 

And man; 

Let nothing be left of my intent, 

Where Lao-tzu went— 

Oh, tear me limb from limb 

And make of me a sacrifice to him 

Who knew 

That a morning dew 

Moves from the east over the west 

To be entire wonder in some breast. 

Bar me from China, me and my wounded hands 

Till they have healed, and my thorns till they blos- 
som. Let the sands 

Of your desert add to my tears till there shall stand 
no bitter trees. 


Undo 7 

This Christ till there shall be nothing left of him 
but you. 

And then— 


Jesus begs you on his knees— 
Make of me a man again! 
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AREFUL study of the weekly Bulletin of 

the Summer School at Columbia Univer- 

sity confirms our impression that no one 
has a better time than the Parnassians of Morning- 
side. We understand now why the Summer School 
has an enrollment of 14,000 students. 

If we were a Summer Student this is how we 
might pass away a very cheerful week: 

Monpay. At 4.30 p. m., Professor Van Hook’s 
lecture, ““The Characters of Theophrastus and their 
Influence.” At 5.30 p. m., meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club. 6 p. m., ‘New England Club cafeteria sup- 


per, card playing and dancing. 8 p. m., Excur- 


sion: New York at Night. 
‘TuEspay. Some difficulty on Tuesday after- 
noon. We should certainly take in the visit to the 


S. S. Manuel Arnus of the Spanish Royal Mail, but 
then we should have to choose between Professor 
Mornet’s lecture “La vie d’un étudiant frangais a 
Paris” and the “Meeting of mortar board women.” 
At 5.20 the Oklahoma Club meeting in the Bar- 
nard Cafeteria. 8 p. m., choose between Maryland 
Club dance and New Jersey Club dance. 
WepnEspAyY. Rise early to hear Chaplain Ray- 
mond Knox (8 a. m.) on “The Reward of Toil.” 


1.45 p. m., Excursion: New York by Day. 3.30 
p. m., conference on Parental Education. 4.30 
p. m., Professor Snedden’s lecture on “Growing 


Tendencies Toward Herd-Mindedness in Ameri- 
can Social Groups.” Herd melodies are sweet, as 
Keats said. 5.30 p. m., dinner of the Kansas Club. 
8 p. m., Excursion: New York at Night. 

THURSDAY. 3.30 p. m., choose between recital 
from Gluck, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, etc., confer- 
ence on “Problem Solving in Algebra,” motion pic- 
ture “Nanook of the North,” Kansas Club “get- 
together under the Tree” (with refreshments) and 
meeting of the Summer Speech Club at which Roxy 
will speak. 5 p. m., Georgia Club meeting under 
Tree (refreshments). 8 p. m., North Carolina 
Club dance. 


Frmpay. 12.45 p. m., Excursion: Lower Bay 
and View of Ocean. 4.30 p. m., motion picture 
“The Gorgon’s Head.” 7.30 p. m., community 


Ohio 


singing. 8 p. m., New England Club dance. 
Club dance. 
SarurpAy. A perplexing day. If we go on 


the excursion to Atlantic City we miss the excursion 
Circumnavigating Manhattan Island, and the trip 
to the Woolworth Tower. If we join the “annual 
mathematics picnic” (3 p. m., tickets 75 cents) 
we misss the motion picture “Depths of the Sea.” 
8 p. m., Southern Club dance. 

Sunpay. Discussion Group: “The Philosophy 
of Community Organization,” unless we were too 
sunburned after the mathematics picnic. 6.30 p. m., 
Catholic students get-together supper. 7.30 p. m., 
Evensong and Prayer (without sermon). 

On Monday we should sleep late, and then tackle 
our books. We should remember that the Univer- 
sity swimming pool is open daily and that “the Uni- 
veristy Press bookstore conducts a soda fountain.” 
We like the greenwood touch of those club meet- 
ings “under the Tree,” and should attend as many 
as possible. We observe that “the University does 
not cash checks.” 

Who was the split-infinitive philosopher who re- 
marked that the purpose of life was “to somehow 
enrich the world and have a fairly good time while 
doing so”? Those frolic souls who have won their 
M. A. after several summer sessions in a modern 
university should certainly be masters of the genial 
art of living. 

es Fs 


As an appendix to our Elizabethan studies, we 
learn from Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach that the ejacu- 
lation O rare! was a current slang in its day, ap- 
parently uttered repeatedly and senselessly as such 
popular tags often are. (E. g. And how!) Some 
time ago, you may remember, we offered the sug- 
gestion (only as a suggestion) that the O rare in 
the famous Ben Jonson epitaph might perhaps have 
been a pun, doubling om the Latin orare, to pray. 
We were briskly belabored by schollards for this 
suggestion, but we are not convinced that it may 


The passage which Dr. Rosenbach points to, 
which (since scholars do not blush) we reprint for 
our Elizabethanists, is from Guilpin’s Skialetheia, 
or, a Shadowe of Truth: At London, . are to 
bee solde at the little West doore of Poules, 1598. 

Or Catus. 
As Caius walks the streets, if he but heare 
A blackman grunt his note, he cries oh rare! 
He cries oh rare, to heare the Irishmen 
Cry pippe, fine pippe, with a shrill accent, when 
He comes at Mercers chappell; and, oh rare, 
At Ludgate at the prisoners plaine-song there: 
Oh rare sings he to heare a Cobler sing, 
Or a wassaile on twelfe night, or the ring 
At cold S. Pancras church: or any thing; 
He’le cry, oh rare, and scratch the elbow too 
To see two Butchers curres fight; the Cuckoo, 
Will cry oh rare, to see the champion bull, 
Or the victorious mastife with crown’d scull; 
And garlanded with flowers, passing along 
From Paris-garden he renewes his song, 
To see my L. Maiors Henchmen; or to see, 
(At an old Aldermans blest obsequie ) 
The Hospital boyes in their blew aequipage, 
Or at a carted bawde, or whore in cage; 
He’le cry, oh rare, at a Gongfarmers cart, 
Oh rare to heare a ballad or a fart; 
Briefely so long he hath usde to cry, oh rare, 
That now that phrase is growne thin & thred-bare, 
But sure his wit will be more rare and thin, 
If he continue as he doth begin. 


es Fs 


The cheerful Messrs. Hedges and Butler, the 
well known wine merchants of Regent Street, Lon- 
don, have sent us their latest catalogue of “Wines, 
Spirits and Cigars.” Wherein, among other inter- 
esting matter (“Old bottled Clarets and Burgun- 
dies should be stood upright in a warm room for 
some hours before decanting”) we observe a page 
of Recipes for Bacardi Cocktails, which Messrs. H. 
and B, describe as “the favourite Cocktail of the 
Americans.” 

We do not believe that to be strictly accurate, 
though we appeal to better informed students of 
maurs. The Bacardi, like the now demoded Bronx, 
remains a little too tender and ladylike for the real 
old leatherneck bar-fly. The familiar Manhattan 
and Martini, whose extreme popularity Harry John- 
son’s Bartender’ Manual commented on as far 
back as 1882, still hold considerable sway, especially 
in banking and commercial circles; but it is our im- 
pression, as a conscientious recorder of the humane 
comedy, that in recent years “the favourite Cocktail 
of the Americans” has been the Old-Fashioned. 


es Fe 


We always read with pleasure the little Com- 
monwealth College Fortnightly which comes to us 
from Mena, Arkansas. Commonwealth is “a school 
for self-maintaining non-propaganda education for 
workers,” and there is a good hard-handed sim- 
plicity about all its doings. ‘The problems of the 
summer school on the Commonwealth campus are 
different from those of Morningside. In the “So- 
ciety Notes” we read :— 

Snakes have been bothering Mrs. Bosch. We have a 
number of harmless pet snakes around the campus includ- 
ing black snakes, king snakes, coach whips, chicken snakes, 
blue racers and some others. ‘Those who have spent several 
seasons at Commonwealth don’t pay any attention to these 
pets. But Mrs. Bosch comes from Minnesota and_hasn’t 
become adjusted. She thinks it terrible to find a black snake 
coiled behind the salt jar in the corner of the kitchen, or a 
king snake of five feet or more sunning himself on the 
mail table in our post office. They are perfectly harmless 
and valuable as mousers. But you can’t make her believe it. 


Among other notes that please us are these :— 


The dairy is again turning the surplus milk into cream 
cheese. Mrs. Bosch and Zeuch between them manage to put 
away a number each week in the rock cellar. 


Our laundress, Kate Richards O’Hare, finds the wash 
piling up on her during her speaking trips. However, the 
power washer soon disposes of it once she gets onto the job 
again. 

We wish Commonwealth good luck in its cam- 
paign for funds. A college where there are cream 
cheeses in the rock cellar and the laundress goes lec- 
turing between whiles sounds to us like a good sort 
of place. 

es Fs 

We often regret that we haven’t more space to 
mention some of the items that catch one’s eye in 
booksellers’ catalogues. In the monthly list, always 


Mark Twain’s drinking horn, given hi im in 1878 
by the student fraternities at Heidelberg. This is 
an old friend, we have seen it in other sales cata- 
logues before; its price has now gone up to $2,750 
—which is anomalous, for what could one do with 
a drinking horn nowadays? It was that same horn, 
which by the omission of a few commas, caused one 
of the most comic “fillers” ever printed in the Sat- 
urday Review. The item, as we remember it, 
read :— 

A beautiful specimen of the carver’s art, taken from a 
magnificent animal about 40 inches long and about 6% 


inches in diameter, among the best in Germany, curiously 
curved and engraved with old English script. 


A number of subscribers concluded that the 
drinking horn must have been made of a fossilized 
dachshund. 

es fs 

A number of memoranda have accumulated 
The Folder since its last ventilation. For instance, 
that Liam O’Flaherty’s quite remarkable forthcom- 
ing book “The Assassin” is dedicated ““To my cred- 
itors.” ©’Flaherty’s “Mr. Gilhooley” never had 
as much attention as it deserved.—VThe Oxford 
Press has published “The Moonstone” in its much 
prized World’s Classcs series, with a preface by 
T. S. Eliot who calls it “the first, the longest, and 
the best of modern English detective novels”; a 
judgment that few will contradict.—The little 
“Saki”? books continue to make new friends for 
themselves, so various bookstores tell us; no one is 
and introvert that his tonsils cannot be 
wrung by Saki’s arsenic merriment. Once I medi- 
tated a verse about Clovis, Saki’s jeune homme ter- 
rible; it began 


so morose 


They called him Clovis, I suppose, 
Because he was so beastly Frank— 
Perhaps the Viking Press will finish it for me.— 
A great news is that Simon and Schuster are actu- 
ally going to publish Ernest Sutherland Bates’s 
noble and beautiful “The Gospel According to 
Judas” which a few enthusiasts have tried for a 
dozen years to get into print——But of all recent 
items, this is perhaps our favorite paragraph, from 

a sporting page story in The Sun:— 

As he climbed to the top of a hill, away in the distance 
loomed one of the tallest peaks of the Adirondacks, 
shrouded in a purple mist, with chunky white clouds drift- 
ing in a halo about its summit. The champion paused, 
took a deep breath, and after a moment’s silence softly 
quoted several lines from Coleridge’s Ode to Mont Blanc. 

It is quite true that there are numerous lines in 
the “Hymn Before Sunrise” which are very appro- 
priate to pugilism; for example, “As I raise my 
head, awhile bowed low, upward from thy base,” 
and 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 
But it was Mr. Jeffries who should have thought 
of that poem, before fighting Mr. Johnson:— 

O struggling with the darkness all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars. 

We remarked that we knew of two men of let- 
ters who had confidence in an eventual bull market 

1 Thoreau, and had spent $20 on a first edition 
of “Walden,” which they are holding until the 
price should reach $100. Well, it’s on its way up: 
we see a copy listed by Harry Stone, 24 East 58th 
Street, at $35. But even more exciting, for any 
Thororians in the house, the Out of Print Library 
Service, 1475 Broadway, lists a copy of “A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” the second 
issue of 1863, for $35. This is really interesting, 
because it’s one of those copies (printed in 1849 but 
not bound until 1863) which were returned to 
Thoreau unsold, and which he toted up two flights 
of stairs to the attic. As the bookseller’s catalegue 
amusingly says, “Kept in Thoreau’s room unbound 
for 14 years in close association.” This is one of 
the real oddities of American literature; if we 
weren’t saving up to buy a piece of Long Island 
water-front (which also has association value) we’d 


plunge for it ourself. 


CHRISTOPHER Mortey. 





The Irish literary awards which are made in con- 
nection with the Tailteean Games are arousing con- 
siderable comment in Ireland. The prose prize for 
the most imaginative piece of writing during the 
past four years went to Bernard Shaw for his play 
“St. Joan,” the prize in poetry to W. B. Yeats, and 
the prize in scholarship to Father Dineen for a 


Gaelic-English dictionary. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 
WEBSTER. Edited by F. L. Lucas. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. 
4 vols. $25. 

Reviewed by TUCKER BROOKE 
Yale University. 


HERE is a striking difference, the rea- 

sons for which might be worth seeking, 
in the attitude of investigators, in the United 
States and in England, towards the dramatic 
literature of Shakespeare’s period. In this 
country, once the particular home of Ba- 
conians, the present state of mind appears 
to be conservative, if not incurious. Shake- 
speare himself, and the playwrights and 
theatres of his time, are surely lectured upon 
as much as ever, and several notably sane 
and thorough books have lately been pro- 
duced by American specialists in the field— 
who, moreover, have had quite their share 
in the finding of new documents; but the 
adventuring instinct is repressed, often to 
the point of cynicism. It is common to hear 
our scholars admit that the Elizabethan soil 
has been worked thin, and to observe our 
Ph. D. candidates abandoning the supposedly 
well-mapped provinces of the earlier drama 
in search of regions more attractive to 
blazers of trails. 

There would be nothing surprising in 
this were it not that during the same time 
Great Britain has developed the Shakespear- 
ean field into a land of wild surmise, into 
which are flocking an unprecedented host 
of questrists, each assured, it would seem, as 
Francis Thompson said of the Elizabethans 
themselves, of his ability to discover forth- 
with a new continent—or at least an island. 
And the tales which the travelers bring back 
sometimes strain credulity as much as they 
stimulate imagination. 


xe 

I am by no means seeking to discredit this 
interesting development, or to ignore the 
appearance alongside of it, and sometimes 
closely associated, of works of pharasaically 
solid scholarship, irrefutably documented 
and expounded. For examples of the last 
one has but to think of Sir E. K. Chambers’s 
volumes on “The Elizabethan Stage,” or any 
of Professor Pollard’s bibliographical dem- 
onstrations, or of the severe accuracy of the 
Malone Society’s publications. But the large 
and steady advance made in England by the 
disciplined learning that these works repre- 
sent may at times be almost lost to mind in 
the interest one feels in the exploits of some 
of the francs-tireurs who skirmish about its 
flanks. Shakespeare and his colleagues have 
never before produced—not even in the days 
of Mr. Fleay and the New Shakespeare 
Society—such a cloudburst of revolutionary, 
empirical, and provocative theory as now 
seems to pervade Great Britain. 


The skeptics concerning the Stratfordian 
Shakespeare are in better repute and num- 
ber in England than in America. They 
continue to differ bizarrely in their concep- 
tions of the poet’s identity, but under the 
good-tempered deanship of Sir George 
Greenwood they are a hearty, well-informed, 
persuasive, and far from silent group. The 
so-called orthodox Shakespeareans also are 
sometimes orthodox in nothing but their ac- 
ceptance of the traditional birthplace. The 
dates, authenticity, merits, poetic structure, 
and meaning of the plays have all been de- 
clared open to fundamental readjustment. 

es 

Seated upon the Pegasus of “the New 
Bibliography,” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and Mr. Dover Wilson continue from month 
to month to issue new volumes in their 
Cambridge University edition of Shake- 
speare, each of which leaves the holder of 
conventional views torn between dismay and 
admiration as he contemplates the novelty, 
cleverness, and positiveness of the conclu- 
sions built upon the fragile hypotheses they 
work with. Mr. William Wells has devoted 
a volume to the purpose of proving “Julius 
Czsar” a play by Marlowe, later revised 
by Beaumont. Only in the first fifty-seven 
lines of the first scene can he detect the hand 
of the well-known William. In so arguing 
Mr. Wells aligns himself with the Right 
Hon. J. M. Robertson, who in his three 
volumes on “The Shakespeare Canon” does 
not hesitate to reduce to very small propor- 
tions Shakespeare’s share in the composition 
of many of the ordinarily undoubted works. 

These are but a very few illustrations 
of the insistent urge to reappraise and re- 
classify the Elizabethan dramatists which 


scramble dramatists. Whether we regard 
it as a new disease or a new science, it 
challenges attention and provokes a wonder 
that so few symptoms of the same attitude 
have shown themselves among us. Is this 
perhaps, one asks, another of the results 
ascribable to the cult of the Ph. D. degree 
in the United States, which (some say) 
engenders timorous intellectual habits, and 
makes men logical at the cost of making 
them dull? 


et Ss 


Mr. F. L. Lucas’s handsome and ex- 
pensive edition of Webster shows a strong 
bias toward the modern styles in criticism, 
and a closer imitation of two of the creators 
of these styles than is quite consistent with 
the duty of a scholar preparing a definitive 
edition. From Rupert Brooke’s flamboy- 
antly brilliant monograph, “John Webster 
and the Elizabethan Drama” (likewise a 
King’s College, Cambridge, production), he 
takes over the conception of Webster as a 
fabulous figure who for two or three years 
was a great genius and during the rest of 
his long career, “if not indistinguishable, 
entirely commonplace.” It is a convenient 
romantic hypothesis: that the author of the 
“White Devil” and “Duchess of Malfi” was 
a phantom of delight, producing by means 
of Godgiven phrases “pieces of imagination 
ene cannot explain, only admire,” while the 
author of the rest of Webster’s works was 
a dull dog deserving no special study; and 
that the imp which smiles upon impres- 
sionistic biography has thoughtfully smug- 
gled out of reach all the records of fact. 

There is just enough truth in this assump- 
tion to justify Rupert Brooke when he de- 
clares in his rather jocose little book: “We 
are luckily spared the exact dates of his 
uninteresting birth and death, and his un- 
meaning address and family. We have not 
even cnough to serve as a frame-work for 
the elaborate structure of ‘doubtless’ and 
‘We may picture to ourselves young—’ that 
stands as a biography of Shakespeare and 


cthers.” But the lighthearted pose sits ill 
upon the editor of Webster’s Complete 


Works, in four volumes, when he repeats: 


Of Webster’s life we know almost nothing, 
less than of Shakespeare’s, less than of drama- 
tists as distant as AEschylus or Sophocles, 
Euripides or Seneca. And yet, in default of 
knowing a great deal more, we should perhaps 
be glad that it is so... It is a blank history. 
Of course there is one well-worn method of 
escape in such cases—to compose an imaginary 
biography instead of a real one, to sketch the 
period since we cannot draw the man, and in 
our ignorance of what he did and suffered, to 
expatiate picturesquely on all the soulstirring 
things he may have witnessed and must have 
known. 


There is another method; namely to search 
diligently among the not yet exhausted 
sources of possible information concerning 
Webster’s life and to give serious attention 
to the hints, however scanty, which await 
evaluation and synthesis. 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou 
go? 


We suspect that Mr. Lucas has too easily 
persuaded himself that he must leave 
Webster’s history as blank as he found it, 
and are not convinced that he has given 
himself the pains that the author of so pre- 
tentious a work could be reasonably ex- 
pected to take. He has, indeed, come upon, 
and printed in a footnote, an entry in the 
Middle Temple Records which certifies the 
admission of John Webster (very probably 
the poet) as a member of that society in 
1598. 


st Ss 


If Mr. Lucas gets his critical attitude 
from Rupert Brooke, he takes the scholarly 
stiffening of his edition from the interesting 
recent work of Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes, 
whose “Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama” 
is as favorable an example as one could 
well find of the new daring speculation on 
matters of authorship. Rupert Brooke and 
Sykes do not often disagree, or indeed meet 
on common ground, except in regard to the 
authorship of “Appius and Virginia,” which 
the former assigns practically wholly to 
Heywood and the latter wholly to Webster 
Mr. Lucas here voices his bewilderment and 
his compromise decision: 


Brocke, Clark, and Gray find “Appius” ex- 
actly like Heywood, at least in parts; Sykes, 
after years of extraordinarily minute and suc- 


been supposed. 


(4. €., by those who suppose more to be 
Heywood’s than Mr. Lucas supposes). Now 
Mr, Lucas may be right in dividing “Appius 
and Virginia,” traditionally ascribed to 
Webster, between the old claimant and the 
new; and he may be right when he follows 
Mr. Sykes in giving to Webster parts of 
“Anything for a Quiet Life” (traditionally 
by Middleton) and “The Fair Maid of the 
Inn” (one of the Beaumont-Fletcher 
canon). But when he prints these last two 
plays in his “Complete Works of Webster” 
and declines to print the three early plays 
(“Sir Thomas Wyat,” “Westward Ho,” and 
“Northward Ho”) in which undisputed ex- 
ternal evidence shows Webster to have col- 
laborated with Dekker, on the ground that 
‘“‘Webster’s contribution is of minor impor- 
tance,” it seems to me that he is seeking 
novelty at the cost of playing truant to 
some of the sober responsibilities of an 
editor. 
es 

I would not underrate the ingenious work 
that Mr. Sykes and others of his faith are 
doing. It is clear that their methods havé 
a value as discipline, and it can hardly be 
denied that they are advancing actual 
knowledge. But in the present state of this 
game of Elizabethan Authors what impresses 
one is the extent to which the attack has out- 
stripped the defence. Mr. Sykes, that is, 
can with relative ease build up on parallels 
of language or peculiarities of idiom an 
impressive tentative case for the detection of 
a hitherto unsuspected author. The task of 
the conservatives, who would resist his claim 
by showing that the avouched peculiarities 
are not necessarily peculiar to one individual, 
is a slower and more tedious business. Short 
of being born again in the early seventeenth 
century and really speaking the language 
Shakespeare spoke, there is often no means 
of saying categorically whether a particular 
irick of expression identifies an author or 
merely marks a fashion. 

Mr. Lucas, in short, seems to me _ in- 
clined to ride other people’s hobbies with- 
cut thoroughly considering how far they 
are broken to his purposes. It is to take 
things rather too easily to say, “Sykes with 
his usual quite thoroughness has, I think, 
settled the authorship of the rest of the 
play”; or thus to dismiss arguments of the 
more old-fashioned sort, derived from an 
attempt to gauge the personal sympathies of 
the poet: “He (Gray) does not, however, 
assign the scene to Heywood, on the ground 
that Heywood would have been more in 
sympathy with the soldiers; but such argu- 
ments, I confess, are beyond me. How 
can we know?” 

es 

The commentary in this edition is very 
copious and contains many notes of value, 
and the handling of the text appears to be 
excellent. The critical introductions are 
piquant and full of personality, but they 
contain a considerable number of round 
assertions, often involving estimates of 
Webster’s contemporaries, which, I fear, will 
make the judicious grieve, Consider this, 
concerning Sidney’s “Arcadia,” from which 
Webster is known to have borrowed exten- 
sively: 


Sidney’s is an honored name; his poetry can 
be superb; but his romance remains a rigmarole 
of affected coxcombry and china shepherdesses 
such as needs reading to be believed. Extracts 
give no conception: it must be read continously. 


The challenge is easy to take up. Let 
any one read continuously, either the whole 
of the “Arcadia” in its mature form or 
such long passages as the death of Argalus 
and the story of the Paphlagonian king, 
which Shakespeare used ia “Lear,” and then 
regard with what tolerance he may the as- 
sumption that the romance is a rigmarole of 
affected coxcombry, etc. Or read “Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” with all its youthful errors 
on its head, and ask whether anything but 
excessive love of piquancy could lead one 
to remark of “A Cure for a Cuckold” and 
“Anything for a Quiet Life,” in which Mr. 
Lucas thinks Webster sinks to his lowest: 


The plots are crazy, the characters unin- 
viting; the plays contain a few good scenes 
and they are to me at least more readable than 
Shakespeare at his worst, say in “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” 


Or read, with reasonable detachment, the 
touching scenes in Fletcher’s “Bonduca” 


tiresome Hengo, who may be sacrificed to 
critical Molochs without a tear of regret.” 
I'o praise Webster’s Vittoria it is not neces- 
sary to afirm, “Cleopatra was as brilliant, 
but less queenly.” 


Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend, 


And serving you so long! 

Nor, to justify Webster’s inconsistencies, need 
Mr. Lucas support the perverted interpreta- 
tion of a line in “Macbeth” by the arrant 
inconsequentiality of his footnote: 


Many critics, I-know, apply “He has no 
children!” to Malcolm, not Macbeth. But this 
is surely less dramatic: it is equally obvious and 
indifferent to us that Malcolm, that 
faced nonentity, has none. 


smooth- 


Is any real opinion intended to be con- 
veyed by passages like the second half of 
the following sentence, which concludes Mr. 
Lucas’s summary of the actual story of 


“Webster was able 
1 


Vittoria Accoramboni? 
tc make her story immortal by his sheer 
poetry; more tragic not even he could make 
it than the truth.” It looks like a flourish. 
Nine pages later the author eloquently puts 
the idea, which I think few would deny, 
that Webster Aas made his Vittoria more 
properly “tragic” 
type. 


than her historical proto- 
But in this latter place Mr. Lucas is 
asking permission “to repeat here what I 
have written elsewhere.” If he was indeed 
of two minds on so fundamental a point, 
it would have been fair to warn the reader. 

We should be grateful for this 
edition of Webster—though gratitude might 
be greater if the price Thanks 
are due the editor for the thoroughness 
with which he has assimilated the recent 
writings about Webster, for his full and 
clever annotation, and his pungent style. 
He has performed in a noticeable way those 
parts of his undertaking which are in the 
mode of and which could be per- 
formed without too austere striving after 
truth. 
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Soviet Russia 


PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA. By Ivy LEE. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1928. 
2.50, 

M&® Ivy Lee’s book on Russia is impor- 

i tant, of course, not so much for what 

is said as that Mr. Lee Ivy says it. 
Similarly objective and “favorable”—as 

compared with anti-Bolshevik rantings—re- 
ports have been made by a variety of “Lib- 
eral” observers. Mr. Lee comes very defi- 
nitely from the other camp. “Advisor to 
many of the largest financial interests in the 
world,” as his publishers put it, “Standard 

Oil press-agent,” as he has sometimes been 

vulgarly called, his associations, in any case, 

are all with big business, and his views are 

based on the premise that capitalism as a 

system must be maintained and that the pros- 

perity and happiness of mankind rest on a 

fundamental regard for the rights of pri- 

vate property. 


se 


Quite frankly stating this viewpoint, as 
he evidently stated it to the Soviet officials 
as well, Mr. Lee reports with admirable 
terseness and objectivity on the usual things 
it is possible for a well-introduced observer 
like himself to see in Russia during a brief 
stay there. The cure for Bolshevism, he 
thinks, lies in what the psychologists pre- 
scribe as a cure for grief—the “expulsive 
power of a new affection.” The chance to 
enjoy higher wages and to own property 
might, he thinks, dull the siren song and 
loosen the hold of Bolshevism in so far as 
it has a hold on the Russian masses, 

Isolation, armed intervention, propaganda 
in the usual understanding of the word, 
have accomplished nothing. The question 
now is: Have “the possibilities of trade rela- 
tions, of banking, of commercial contacts 
with Russia been explored and developed to 
the limit?” The Russians say that they want 
foreign capital, but want it in order to build 
a Socialistic state. The Western world, 
“while opposing Socialism, does want the 
Russian people to be happy, prosperous, 
well-organized, good neighbors; it wants to 
coéperate with every factor that will lead 
in that direction.” Such, as Mr. Lee puts it, 
is the dilemma, which he regards as “the 
supreme challenge to the business statesman- 
ship of the world.” 
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Chemical Science 


THE STORY OF CHEMISTRY. By 
FLoyp L, Darrow. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1927. $4. 


Reviewed by CLiFrorp §, LEONARD 
Yale University 


few recent books of pandemic chemistry, 
books in which the science is described 
for the story and not as a discipline of dry 
laws and properties, can claim to have at- 
tained a real distinction of style or of treat- 
ment. Mr. Darrow’s volume deserves merit 
as to style, being one of the most interesting 
of such texts to appear since Dr. Slosson’s 
“Creative Chemistry” captured the land a 
few years ago. 

The long road of the past, the step by 
step building up of chemical science, receive 
rather light treatment from Mr. Darrow. 
Indeed, with an apology for mentioning 
the alchemist at all, he hastens to modern 
magic, to report the latest word in progress. 
This book will interest many chemists be- 
cause of its summaries of the more recent 
advances. Some of the newest contributions 
in the applied science are described. A few, 
perhaps caught on the fly from premature 
newspaper accounts, are somewhat over-re- 
ported as to values and future. The state- 
ment that the recent discovery of the ele- 
ment “illinium” by Professor Hopkins of 
Illinois is the only discovery of an element 
by an American chemist is incorrect. Mr. 
Darrow forgets the discovery (in 1906) of 
ionium by the late Dr. B. B. Boltwood of 
Yale. 

es 

There is an interesting chapter on Chem- 
istry and Power in which the conclusions of 
the Williamstown Political Institute and of 
the International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal held at Pittsburgh receive a well de- 
served presentation. But Mr. Darrow ap- 
pears confident that the Bergius process for 
liquefying coal is to solve the entire motor- 
fuel and petroleum question forever, whereas 
that imminent and serious problem merits far 
more attention from statesmen and scientists 
than it gains today. Not a few long- 





Books of Special Interest 


headed power experts would disagree with 
the statement that “it is a waste of time and 
utterly useless to lose any sleep over what 
we shall do in the event of an imaginary 
gasoline famine.” Measures tending toward 
conservation of national resources are never 
a waste of time. Losing sleep to plan for 
the future kinetics of society may very well 
be good political economy. 

The chapter on Chemistry and Disease, 
too, is a little over-sanguine. First reports 
of new medicinals generally are brighter 
and make a better news-story than those ap- 
pearing after a year or two of clinical use. 
Not that we do not continually advance, but 
first claims tend to an enthusiasm a bit be- 
yond warrant. One chapter Darrow has de- 
voted to an excellent discussion of the rub- 
ber situation. Americans ought better to 
understand the far-reaching effects of Brit- 
ish restrictive legislation (the Stevenson 
act). We can then realize why Mr. Edison 
has applied the energies of his staff to a 
search for rubber substitutes and why Amer- 
ican tire companies are developing rubber 
plantations in Liberia. 


In the main both Mr. Darrow’s choice of 
material and the presentation are most com- 
mendable and many readers not themselves 
directly concerned with chemical science 
should find enjoyment in this book. The 
glamor and the romance of chemistry lie 
within its covers. 





Into China’s Past 


TSENG KUO-FAN AND THE TAIPING 
REBELLION. By WILLIAM JAMEs HAIL. 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 


Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


W HEN Professor Hail chose the title 

for this volume, he could have had 
no thought of appealing to popular interest. 
There are probably a substantial handful of 
people in this country who can place the 
Taiping Rebellion, but the number who can 
place Tseng Kuo-Fan must be small indeed. 
Therein lies the significance of such a work 
as this. American and European scholars 











The most powerful of revolutionary 
writers breaks a silence of four years. 
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have ransacked the lockers and the lofts of 
the West to find every iota of historical 
evidence bearing upon the progress of civili- 


zation in the Occident. Nothing at all 
comparable has been done in the Orient. 
The barriers of language and the inaccessi- 
bility of material have combined to pre- 
serve intact the wall of mystery which still 
surrounds the East. Following the assaults 
of such sinologues as Wells Williams and 
H. B. Morse, Professor Hail has materially 
widened the breach which they made in 
that wall. 
xs 

From long years of residence at Yale in 
China, Professor Hail learned the language 
and absorbed the country. He is one of 
the rare few who has been able to do this 
and to preserve a scientific attitude and a 
balanced judgment on things Chinese. He 
is thus able to turn a competent scholarship 
to the study of the Taiping Rebellion and 
of Tseng Kuo-Fan, the man who was 
chiefly responsible for its final suppression. 
The result is a most praiseworthy contribu- 
tion to Chinese history, a contribution for 
which the Chinese, only just beginning to 
zppreciate the value of true historical 
scholarship, should be as grateful as Occi- 
dental scholars. 

With full sympathy for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism, Professor Hail coolly 
removes Sun Yat Sen from his pedestal as 
“the Washington of China” and_ places 
thereon his own hero, Tseng Kuo-Fan. This 
seems a bit of a strain, for Tseng was not 
a revolutionary, brought into life no new 
political concepts, and never swerved in his 
loyalty to the foreign dynasty which ruled 
his country. Only in the matter of personal 
probity and nobility of character does the 
comparison seem justified. 

The discussion of the origins, the leaders, 
the aims, and the character of the Taiping 
Rebellion is invaluable not only for itself, 
but for the light it throws upon the present 
turmoil in China. An able leader named 
Chu, perhaps a descendant of the Mings, 
burned with revolt against the Manchu 
domination. He found a crack-brained 
fanatic named Hung who was organizing 
bands of “God-worshippers” under the in- 
spiration of some missionary tracts which 
had fallen into his hands. Chu realized 
that a real revolution along political lines 
would hardly appeal to his countrymen, but 
if they could be aroused by an appeal to 
their superstitions, there was a chance of 
success. Chu and Hung proclaimed them- 
selves joint emperors, Hung attending to 
the visions, while Chu did the real work 
of organization. 

es 

The movement met with the most aston- 
ishing success, less because of its inherent 
strength than because of the paralytic weak- 
ness of the existing régime. It swept up 
through South China to the Yangtse, estab- 
lished its capital at Nanking and sent its 
armies north to within a few miles of 
Peking. Just what might have happened if 
Chu had lived, we can never know, for he 
was taken prisoner and executed, leaving 
the movement he had organized in the 
hands of the group of radical fanatics sur- 
rounding Hung. They enjoyed for nearly 
a decade the fruits of the success Chu had 
won for them, but were finally overthrown 
by the imperial armies under Tseng Kuo- 
Fan. 


The parallels with the present Nationalist 
movement are obvious. We are not even 
surprised to find that the officers of the 
Taiping army, right down to the corporals, 
were instructed in the art of propaganda 
and were required to spend much of their 
time in making clear to their soldiers and 
the people the tenets for which the Taipings 
stood. There is much significant analogy 
too, in the attitude of the foreigners toward 
the rebellion. Many of them, especially 
among the missionaries, were urgent in their 
demand that the Taipings should be recog- 
nized as the government of China. A more 
conservative attitude prevailed, however, 
and foreign sympathy, in the face of Taip- 
ing excesses, finally swung to the Manchu 
side. Many foreigners, including Frederick 
Ward and Chinese Gordon, played a part 
in suppressing the rebellion, though Pro- 
fessor Hail effectually disposes of the theory 
that it was the foreigners who were respon- 
sible for its failure. That was due to the 
excellent work of Tseng Kuo-Fan and his 
Chinese volunteer armies. 

es 

Professor Hail has given us a book which 
will be a delight to the scholar and bring a 
flood of light to the more casual student of 
Chinese affairs. In bringing trained scholar- 
ship to bear upon Chinese history he joins a 
short but highly honorable succession. 
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By 
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was adopted in Italy. And once started FOUR PLAY - By SERAFIN and Joaquim 

il By Franco CIARLANTINI on this road the printing press had neces- A. Qt Menage Little, Brown, 1928. $2 
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union of art and technique, of spirituality 
and practicality, and it was out of this 
union that grew a veritable typographical 
glory in Italy—a glory with which Italy 
may be more than satisfied without dis- 
mooted question as to 


puting the one-time 
invention. 


the priority of the 
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Italy grants to Germany, without envy 
or jealousy, her contribution to civilization 
of the movable printing types, as well as 
the merit of having sent to our Peninsula 
her master printers. The first printed books 
that appeared in Italy were almost all 
printed by Germans established in Venice, 
Rome, Naples, and some smaller cities. But 
the Italian book has had, since the very 
beginning, a special character of its own 
which can be very easily recognized. 

This is due to the fact that the German 
master printers, while introducing among 
us the technical knowledge of typography, 
at the same time acquired from us a spirit 
that transformed their work and made them 
artists. In the Italian climate typography 
had to superimpose upon its utilitarian pur- 
pose an esthetic appearance. And thus a 
marvellous concurrence of little things, an 
imperceptible transformation wrought by 
minute innovations, all worked together to 
render the book beautiful. 

While in the beginning there was a kind 
of compromise or rather, we may say, a 
fruitful collaboration between the new and 
old period, between the printer and the 
hand worker, yet for the latter the privi- 
lege of decorating the pages, and especially 
the initials, was reserved. 

But the beauty of the first Italian books 
cannot be attributed to this alliance of ma- 
chine and intelligence. The books “Cicero” 
and “Lattanzio di Lubiaco” are real works 
of art, like the Venetian paleotypes of Jen- 
son and Vindelio da Spira, as well as the 
Neapolitan ones by Morovo. ‘These are 
works of art in the strictly typographical 
sense, without taking into account the beauty 
of ornaments and illustrations. Italian in- 
fluence permeates the taste of the artists 
while at the same time the beginning of 
Humanism molds its gradual development. 
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From the carefully studied proportions 
between the margin of the sheet and the 
symmetry of its typographic body, from the 
clever combinations of the color, tones, and 
the ink (at times warmer, at other times 
colder), from these minute elements which 
give an idea not only of the very pains- 
taking mosaical work involved, but of the 
infinite love with which the new art was 
practised from its beginning, there stands 
out something comparable to one of those 
simple architectural orders of which Leon- 
ardo said it was easier to produce one than 
to define the essence. ‘Those well accom- 
plished and perfect works seem the product 
of heaven, and you do not even wish to 
inquire as to how they were made.” 


mechanical 


To the esthetic value of the niechanical 
discovery, some purely foreign types have 
contributed. Also, it is not too much to 
say that an element in the substantial su- 
periority of the Italian book may be ac- 
counted for by the beautiful papers pro- 
duced in Italy. 

On this point it is well to remember what 
Brignet wrote in his wonderful book, 
“Papier et Filigranes”: “Italy competes with 
Spain not in the priority of the invention 
but in the manufacture of the paper ‘oc- 
cidente’.” More fortunate than her rival, 
Italy has been able to develop her industry 


of the Benedictine Monastary. The French 
Jenson, from the Alta Marna, deduced his 
magnificent “rotondi” and his “lapidari” 
from many specimens of humanistic writ- 
ings which abounded in Venice; in fact, all 
the foreign printers who had been called 
to the Italian courts found in Italy a mine 
of types which they exploited. 

Our “risorgimento” had already at that 
time created esthetic exigencies of a much 
higher order. The purely mechanical book, 
that is, the book printed with the 
object of working fast, economically, and 
producing in large numbers, could not be 
well accepted in the new atmosphere of 
refinement in which artists and doctors are 
striving to give expression to a higher form 
of life, not only in thought but in actual 
practice. 

And precisely on account of this idealis- 
tic fervor, and because of the fact that 
Italy offered so many marvelous models to 
all who had eyes to see and an open soul 
to appreciate, the foreign artists found there 
the instruments which were necessary for 
their own perfection. 
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We have impressive evidence of the in- 
fluence of the code on the birth and de- 
velopment of the artistic book. But we 
must add that this influence was not only 
natural but inevitable because of the vigor- 
ous impulse that the writing of the codes 
had already received in Italy and which 
surpassed even the impulse given by minia- 
tures. The amanuenses had already nation- 
alized their writing by creating the semi- 
gothic letter with soft and elegant curves. 
This letter, which appeared in Tuscany in 
the fourteenth century and later became 
more refined and modernized until it became 
assimilated into the Carolina, represented a 
model prepared in anticipation of the typo- 
graphical types. This letter was in fact 
clearer and more restful than the real 
Gothic which had in itself that blinding 
contrast of very fine and very heavy strokes 
which brings the various letters too close 
together and implies too great a number of 
abbreviations, It was very natural, there- 
fore, that the semi-gothic letter harmonized 
better with the serene, artistic, Italian ideals 
and was therefore adopted by the Italian 
typographers. 

Upon considering these facts, we are 
logically forced to conclude that the print- 
ing press not only surpassed but absorbed 
the art of writing, incorporating and spirit- 
ualizing the mechanical and_ industrial 
process. Typography as it was understood 
and practiced in Italy represented in this 
sense a marvelous union of the tool of 
the brain, of the dynamic force of the 
machine, and of human sentiment. It is 
impossible to examine the manuscript of 
the Mediceo-Laurenziana of Florence which 
gave so much love and spirit to Guido 
Biagi, without thinking of those flowery 
Venetian printers with German names but 
Italian souls, who produced, for instance, 
“L’Appiano of 1477,” one of the best made 
books wrought by Italian printers and one 
which must be considered as a marvelous 
imitation of the manuscript of the Sini- 
baldi School. 

Here in New York, in the splendid li- 
brary of Henry E. Huntington, exists a 
perfect specimen of the Appiano. Perhaps 
it would be sufficient to show this book to 
convince anyone that there really exists a 
typographical art born ia Itatly and nour- 
ished on what the Italian copyists left as 
witness to their deep love for the humble 
and superb work to which they devoted 
their lives. 


sole 


restrained themselves from excesses. 

It is an easy matter to establish the 
relationship between the Gothic, which is all 
purity of strokes, and the so-called “flam- 
boyant” Gothic, in which the 
squeezes the line. And this Gothic, a for- 
eign importation became serenely Italian- 
ized in Florence, in Siena, and in Orvieto, 


decoration 


and in its severe and slightly rude spirit 
of architectural Romanic cannon, the har- 
monious vision of the school of Pisano was 
born, Sober and chastized, this beautifi- 
cation of the book assumed in Italy a very 
particular and absolutely superior artistic 
character. 

The beginning of the art of printing must 
be considered’ in this fashion in 
understand its character. And in this light 
its revocation is no longer a simple pleasing 
flight of thought along the time paths of 
which has passed; it may not either, per- 
haps, be called a study in science, but it is 
at least a scholarly and enchanting pass- 
time. 


order to 
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of vivid detail, people, places, events, take 
on that rare illusion of reality that evinces 
true art. And since the docale is Andalusia, 


all the 


cool, clean patios, gardens lilting with gay 


charm is present of white walls, 
flowers, and human life lived with infinite 
leisure, formal dignity, and exquisite ten- 
derness. 

From the Quinteros come no dark pic- 
flux, no intricate 


sun- 


tures, no philosophy of 
soul searchings. All is clear as the 
shine, and rhythmic as splashing fountains. 
At times the sentiment is over sweet, but this 
fault is out-balanced by the pervasive humor 
of characterization. As pictures of the do- 
life of southern Spain the Quintero 
It is a delight 
often 
produced upon our they 
would add not only a pictursque note, but a 
welcome and _ content. 
One better 
translation than that given here by Helen 
and Harley Granville-Barker. 


mestic 
plays are of intrinsic value. 
them, they 
American stage 


to read and were more 


nuance in artistry 


could not wish, moreover, a 
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The MYSTERY of 
The BLUE TRAIN 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE 
Author of ‘The Murder of Roger Ackroyd” 


“You won't suspect anything until page 97, 
and you won't be certain-sure until page 


248 of a 306 page book. That's good 
enough.”"—P. E. G. Q. in The Saturday 
Review. 


“Action, speed, no changing of trains or 
delay at milk stops. The sort of mystery 
the old fans want.”.—Harry Hansen in the 


N. Y. World. $2.00 


The Dodd, Mead imprint, incidentally, has long 
been a pretty good hallmark in detective and mys- 
When you see one with that pub- 
lisher’s name on the back you can usually depend 
Somewhere in the editorial offices of that 
firm is some hard-faced Legree who Understands. 
He knows the rather exacting requirements of us 







THE MAN IN 
THE DARK 


By JOHN FERGUSON 
Author of “Stealthy Terror” 


“Quite different from the now well known 
fool the 
reader by casting suspicion in various direc- 
One's 


built to a steadily-mounting crisis by observ- 


pattern. There is no attempt to 


tions. interest in the man-hunt is 


ing the coils gradually narrowing around 
Book of the Month Club News 
$2.00 


him.” 


THE DETECTIVE STORIES OF R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 





“Not to know Dr. Thorndyke is not to know perhaps the most carefully 


established crime savant since 


A CERTAIN Dr. THORNDYKE 
THE Rep THUMB MARK 
THE Mystery oF ANGELINA FrRoop 


Sherlock Holmes.’ 


Saturday Revieu 


THE D’ArBLAY MYSTERY 
THE SHADOW OF THE WOLF 
THE Cat’s Eve 


THE Puzzie Lock 


Each Book $2.00, at all Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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Points of View 


Shaw’s “Guide” 
To the Editor 
SIR: 

The recent review in your columns of 
Mr. G. B. Shaw’s new book by the eminent 
Mr. Laski (or is it Dr. Laski?) brings to 
my mind an interesting question. Is the 
duty of your magazine discharged,—or, 
for that matter, is the duty of any general 
review without special axes to grind, dis- 
charged,—by printing only one criticism of 
y controversial book, whether this 
criticism be favorable or unfavorable? In 
this case, Mr. Laski’s remarks are highly 
favorable, with a hasty gliding over the 
most obviously weak points of the Shavian 
invective. Does that close the matter, so 
far as your columns are concerned? Is 
there to be no public rebuttal in your pages 
on the advent of so important an event 
as a new book by the best advertised of 
living authors? 

For, Mr. Laski to the contrary notwith- 
standing, this current “Guide to Capitalism 
and Socialism,” cunningly thrown at the 
heads of “inteliigent”? women, carries con- 
viction, I should say, only to those without 
convictions of their own, and those already 
in the same camp. One does not have to 
be a “great economic logician” to suspect 
the glittering web which the artful old 
spider has spun in these closely written 
pages. One does not have to be “a hire- 
ling of Wall Street,” or even an admirer 
of capitalism to get a good laugh out of 
the doctrine of equality of income. Equal- 
ity of income is just about as reasonable as 
equality of literary output,—that is, if we do 
? with 
which your reviewer graciously dowers Mr. 
Shaw. Not that the refutation of the 
Shavian dialectic is by any means child’s 
play. Socialism could have no more crafty 
advocate than Bernard, who can 
come as near making black appear white as 
any author alive. But there must be many 
men in this country (Oh, yes, and “intelli- 
gent” women, too) who can pierce the 
holes in Mr. Shaw’s armor. 

To get back for a moment to the ami- 
able G. B. S., I should like to see some re- 
viewer, with a little iron in his soul, take 
a shot at the “Guide to Capitalism and 
Socialism,” and gently kid its venerable 
author all over the lot. For that matter, 
there is overdue now a book joyously ex- 
posing all—or at least some—of the end- 
less mental quirks, the egoistic self-display 
and self-advertising, the cast-iron nerve of 
the famous Irishman. How long must we 
wait before some bold man rises to aver that 
the various play prefaces are one of the 
major atrocities of modern English prose? 
If this doesn’t appear shortly, I shall be 
tempted to try it myself. 

Meantime, what a commotion this book 
should the clubs! And 
what a pity that Mr. Shaw never took up 


poker! 
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We Publish and Market 
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Estimates Furnished. 

Catalogue Mailed on Request. 
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Begging the Question 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

May I invite attention to another occur- 
rence of that variant of begging the ques- 
tion, which seems to be a favorite with 
who, for one reason or another, can 
see no side but their own, to any argument? 

In an otherwise interesting review of the 
“Early Life of Walter Hines Page” in 
your issue of 19th May, the writer, in his 
anxiety to insert his personal opinion as to 
the demerits of our entry into the late war, 
dismisses all otherwise minded with an airy 
gesture “as everyone knows, there are two 
views, etc.” In other words, no one is any- 
one who does not admit that Page was 
wrong and Wilson right. 

No one can object to a writer holding and 
expressing any opinion that suits him, but 
he should not dispose of adverse opinion by 
ignoring its existence. And the use of a 
smug phrase such as that employed, or the 
equally common “of course,” is unworthy 
of anyone beyond the sophomore stage of 
thinking. 

After all, the real use of a book review is 
to enable a reader to judge what is in the 
book and not to use the book as a:text on 
which to hang a smart essay. 

In that same issue is a comment from a 
correspondent in reference to the spirit of a 
recent called “Meat,” which fur- 
nishes an illustration of the extent to which 
vague thinking based on limited informa- 


tnose 


story 


tion becomes articulate in type at the pre- 
sent time. Both the author of the book in 
question, in the choice of title and his in- 
ference therefrom, and the correspondent 
who comments on his sermon, seem to be 
utterly unaware of the real meaning of 
what the latter refers to as St. Paul’s 
“formula.” It seems advisable that these 
writers devote a little time to a study of St. 
Paul’s letters, instead of distorting his words 
to place him in the position of inspirer of 
the prohibitionist, a person with whom I 
have as little patience as they. 

It is hard to conceive of two attitudes 
more in contrast, than that of the man of 
such strict conscience that he avoided in his 
actions, even that which he deemed hYtmless 
lest in any way his example should hurt 
weaker consciences, and that of the other, 
who wishes to constrain all by force of law, 
to what he considers proper conduct. It 
would be amusing were such ignorance not 
pathetic, to read that St. Paul’s (prohibi- 
tion) formula a funda- 
mental law necessary to man’s spiritual de- 
velopment. 

Has not the lady undertaken a rather 


runs counter to 


large order in abolishing Paul so sum- 
marily? I advise that she devote some 


study (with a teacher if necessary) to find- 
ing out what the Apostle really advocated, 
and she may discover that the early Chris- 
tian Fathers were not so ignorant of funda- 
mental laws of nature and spiritual develop- 
ment as are some of their bigotted fol- 
lowers today. 
HENRY WELLES DURHAM 

Managua, Nicaragua. 

A set of the Tibetan classics, the Kandjor 
and the Tandjor, 316 volumes, printed from 
blocks five hundred years old, has just been 
received by the Library of Congress. The 
books were found by the Chinese scholar, 
Dr. Joseph F. Rock, in a camasery in Choni, 
Western Kan-su. 
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“And now a new book by Owen 
Wister! How many thousands of 
readers who recall “The Virgin- 
ian” will sit up and take immedi- 
ate notice of this good news! 
Mr. Wister knows his West.” 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Owen WistERr’s first book in years 


WHEN WEST WAS WEST 


“Owen Wister has not lost his 
ability to tell a yarn breezily and 
dramatically . . . He is still notable 
for being one of the compara- 
tively few writers of Western tales 
who seems to know what he is 


talking about.”— New York Times : 


By the Author of > 
THE VIRGINIAN : 
+ 


cAt your bookstore now, $2.50 
Publisher THE MACMILLAN CO. New York 








Competition No. 39. 


than the morning of August 13.) 


Competition No. 40. 
Song for a Very Hot Day. 


not later than the morning 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH 
COMPETITION 

IF TEEN dollars in prizes were of - 

fered for acceptable new words 
designed to fill serious gaps in the 
everyday language of educated 
people, the standard of acceptability 
to be determined by (a) usefulness, 
(b) euphony, and (c) the validity of 
derivations suggested. 

There were fewer good entries than 
usual and certainly fewer than this 
competition For various 
reasons it has- seemed best to divide 
the prize on a basis of points as 
follows: 


deserved. 


THE PRIZEWINNING Worps 

1. The widest gap in civilized 
English is the lack of a singular for 
“they’—a common gender personal 
pronoun which will denote either sex, 
and do away with the necessity for 
the inaccurate masculine or the 
clumsy “he or she,” “his or her,” and 
“him and her.’ The once suggested 
“thon” is not flexible enough. The 
needed invention should be declinable. 
Let me suggest: nom., dey; poss. 
deir; obj., dem. Example “Let every 
student bring deir notebook with 
dem.” Thus by merely lifting the 
tongue a fraction of an inch, the 
varied dental converts the ungram- 
matical plural into a perfectly re- 
spectable singular. How one might 
enjoy using such a word. If dey 
only will. 

HoMER M. Parsons. 

2. Aridist. Needed to indicate a 
dry extremist or fanatic on the sub- 
ject. Stronger than dry. 

GEORGE W. Lyon. 

3. Frillifritter, Verb, or Frilli- 
fritterer, Noun. To waste time (or 
one who wastes time) on little details 
or non-essentials. 

GEORGE W. Lyon. 

Title for those 
eager for the main chance in every- 
thing. HENRY CHARLES SUTER. 

5. Glummist. Title for many of 
our modern literary pessimists. 

HENRY CHARLES SUTER. 

Messrs. Parsons, Lyon, and Suter 
will each receive a cheque for five 
dollars. 

The most entertaining list was Mr. 
Parson’s. After his first very sensible 
suggestion (dey, dem, deir—which 
words would be particularly useful 
to people who conduct competitions, 
if to nobody else) he let his journal- 
istic self run away with the rest of 
him. But I liked Itolatry (which 
explains itself), Puffhooter (one who 
gives loud expression to deir inflated 
ideas), Twittle (to ridicule, especially 
by inference), Wowwserism (the phi- 
losophy or political program of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals—the 
word is derived from the Anzac 
awowser [a killjoy]), and perhaps best 
of all, Ubgl, which interjection Mr. 
Parsons offers to the comic-strippists 
as an alternative to POW! and 
BAM! 


4. Bigenders. 











The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
lyric imitating the mood and manner of Mr, A. E, Housman. 


reach the Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th St., New York City, not later 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the coolest 
(Entries should reach the Saturday Review office 
of August 27.) 


Attention is called to the rules printed below. 


(Entries should 


Janet Belash deserves mention be- 
cause she found some serious gaps. 
But Nepokids for nephews and nieces, 
Sisbiren for brothers and sisters, and 
Promate for future husband or wife 
(condensed from promised mate) 
were all uncomfortable. Her Wangle 
and Woozy are both words already 
in daily use. Nor could I quite see 
Paul Hoeber’s Deprove as the opposite 
of improve. George W. Lyon’s Aqua- 
lac seems to me to deprove on milk 
and water which it proposed to re- 
place; his Vaadist (a pronounced 
Wet, from the Danish) was better. 
There was also something to be said 
for H. C. Suter’s Enfarcement, a 
word citing the typical way some laws 
are being enforced. 

But not many of these words, not 
even the winning ones, really satisfy 
the three conditions announced by the 
competition. 


Fd 


The following poem—The Man 
with the Hoe, as Swinburne might 
have written it, was one of the best 
in a recent competition. 


Formed and fashioned of earth, 

Of her conceived and begun, 

Bearing the mark of thy birth, 

Thou and thy mother are one. 

All her dark furrows chanting to- 
gether proclaim aloud, 

“This is my son.... 


“Bent his neck to my yoke 

He must sweat, yea, and bleed. 

Mine the axe and the stroke 

His need is my need. 

This, this is the heritage heavy of 
my chosen sons 

Who are my seed. 


From the decree of fate 

He hath no avail 

Of my fibre create 

He shall strive with me ever and fail 

He shall labor from sunrise to sun- 
set and be smitten of rain 


And of hail. 


When at last light is fled 

Over the rim of the west, 

Best to me is his head 

Fain his eyelids of rest, 

Then in night and in darkness I 
gather my weary son 
To my breast, etc., etc. 


S. B. COALE. 
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RULES 


Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disquali- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed 
to Edward Davison, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. All MSS. 
must be legible—typewritten if pos- 
sible—and should bear the name or 
pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one en- 
try. MSS. cannot be returned. The 
Editor’s decision is final and The 
Saturday Review reserves the right to 
print the whole or part of any entry. 














“One of the little things a new-comer to 
London never forgets,” says John O? Lon- 
don’s Weekly, “is the thrill of coming un- 
expectedly, in some quiet sidestreet, on a 
blue or red tablet set high in the wall, tell- 
ing him that Garrick, or Benjamin Frank- 
lin, or Heine, or some other famous per- 
son, ‘lived here.’ There is room for many 
more such reminders, and I hope, therefore, 
that the British Drama League’s plan to 
commemorate Thomas Hardy’s association 
with the Adelphi will not rest where it is. 
The League is placing on the wall of its 


library at 8, Adelphi Terrace, a panel stat- 
ing:— 

Thomas Hardy, O.M. The first floor of 8, 
Adelphi Terrace, was formerly the office of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. Blomfield, and 
here Thomas Hardy, aged 22-27, was in 
his employment as an architect in the years 
1862-67. Here he saw the Embankment 
being built and wrote some of the poems 
that were to be published many years after- 
wards. His seat was by the easternmost 
window of the front room.” 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


LEARNING AND Leapersuip. By Alfred Zim- 
mern. Oxford University Press. $2. 
CotLecTED Papers oF HENry Brapiey. With 


a Memoir by 
versity Press. 


Robert Bridges. 
$8.50. 


Oxford Uni- 


Biography 


RHODES, A 
McBride. 


LIFE. J. G. McDona.p. 


1928. 


“He stood upon the Cape Peninsula and 
his shadow fell upon the Zambesi.” One 
by one the friends of Rhodes, as they have 
felt old age coming on them, have hastened 
to set down their say about him before it 
should be too late. Mr. McDonald, one of 
the few survivors of that devoted band, has 
now added his to the rest. It is, like the 
others, an apologia rather than a history, but 
that makes no difference. It is badly written 
too, but that makes no difference either. 
Rhodes’s friends were all men of action 
and far from literary, but these biographies, 
so awkward, so anxious, so laborious, so 
faithful to him and so jesuitical about his 
faults and failures, are not his least impres- 
sive memorial. Their value is not in them- 
selves, however, but in the certainty that 
they will one day supply priceless material 
to his final chronicler, who will be some 
epic novelist of the future, and neither a 
Maurois nor a Ludwig at that. 

Then, at last, we shall have a whole pic- 
ture of the titanic worker and dreamer, the 
patriot-evangelist preaching and living a 
latter-day Beatitude, “Blessed are the work- 
ers, for they shall earn their rest.” We 
shall see the prodigy, at twenty-odd, con- 
ducting immense financial operations at the 
Kimberley diamond mines while in residence 
as an undergraduate at Oxford, and be- 
coming, but few years later, no mere 
multi-millionaire, but Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony into the bargain, and 
Managing Director of the Chartered 
Company of Rhodesia, which meant virtual 
government of the vast territory to the 
northward that bore his name. And lastly, 
we shall see the great scene of his burial at 
the young age of forty-nine, on the heifhts 
of the Matopos, with thousands of Matabele 
warriors drawn up behind their chiefs, pass- 
ing from man to man the words, “My 
Father is dead,” until the hills and sky were 
filled with their voices. 

Surely this tremendous man will one day 
inspire a work of art as enduring as his own 
work which made the barren desert yield 
and set many men fruitfully laboring there. 
“Let them own the land they live on and 
go to church upon the mountainsides,” he 
used to say, and his mind beheld a vision 
of free and prosperous and educated men 
and women covering the infinite landscape 
with their homes from Table Bay to the 
edge of the Congo. And being color- 
blind, the black man and the white man 
were equal in his sight. 

The best would be that a Boer should 
write that final record, but whoever does 
it will find Mr, McDonald’s book a most 
valuable source from which to draw. 


By James 
University of Chicago. $5. 


Tue Lire or Georce Rocers CLARK. 
Alton James. 


STEPHEN LanoTton. By F. M. Powicke. Ox- 
ford University Press. $5. 
Tueir Majesties oF ScoTLAND. By Thornton 


Cook. Dutton. $6. 
Drama 
THE PATRIOT. By ALFRED NEUMANN. 
Adapted by AsHLEY Dukes. Boni & 
Liveright. 1928. $2. 


In a letter to a friend, since given to the 
public, George Bernard Shaw defines his 
theory of stage technique: “The beginning 
and end of this business from the author’s 
point of view is the art of making the audi- 
ence believe that real things are happening 
to real people.” On the Continent “The 
Patriot” has.been hailed as a great play, 
and is still performed. In England, al- 
though adapted by Ashley Dukes, it won 
only a moderate success. In New York last 
spring, in spite of our best talent in stage 
design and production, it failed dismally in 
a week. This failure puzzled many. Tech- 
nically it is what is called a well made 
play. The action has suspense, there is 
colorful atmosphere, some cleverly devised 
scenes, and a pathetic story, based on history, 
of mad Paul, the moron son of the great 
Catherine of Russia, who is put to death 
by her minister Count Pahlen in the interest 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


of the 


seeing 


Russian people. This writer missed 
“The Patriot” on the stage. A 
reading of the published play reveals, how- 
ever, the secret of its failure here. Harking 
back to the Shaw quotation, there is little 
in the play to convince our audiences that 
“real things are happening to real people.” 
The characters, with the 
of the mad Paul, 
ing into 


exception at times 
are wooden, never ris- 
humanness. They 

mouth pieces of plot structure. 
logue is uninspired. 


are merely 

The dia- 
The suicide of Count 
Pahlen at the end is a mere stage trick, done 
for effect. In spite of elaborate introduc- 
tions to the volume by Willem Van Loon 
and Gilbert Gabriel, stressing the historical 
aspects of the play, the text itself leaves 
neither the impresion of good history, nor 
great drama. It is a work of neither imagi- 
native or factual truth. The best than can 
be said of it is that it is good craftsman- 
ship. 


Five E1GHTEENTH-CENTURY ComepiEs (World’s 
Classics). Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 
Sopuocres’ Kino (Epirus. A Version by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. Macmillan. 
SELECTED Poems oF WiLt1AmM Brake (World’s 
Classics). Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 
SwWINDLERS AND RoGurs IN FrENcH Drama. By 


Hilda of Chicago Press. 
$3. 


$1.50. 


Norman. University 


Fiction 


THE EMPEROR FALLS IN LOVE. By 

OcraveE AuBry. * Translated by HENRY 
UONGAN STUART. Harpers. 1928. 

Effectively to handle the vast throng of 
figures that inevitably crowd the broad can- 
vas of an historical novel is a task not 
without difficulty. Most of the characters 
in this type of fiction must of necessity be 
mere shadows, impinging boldly for a mo- 
ment on the reader’s attention—one salient 
characteristic mentioned, one link with the 
principals indicated. Octave Aubry posses- 
ses both the above gift and a sound drama- 
tic instinct, the two prime requisites in an 
author of the historical novel. 

First of all, the translation of “The Em- 
peror Falls in Love” is excellent. Mr. 
Stuart has, by his carefully chosen idiom, 
preserved the dashing, vigorous manner of 
the Frenchmen, and the spirit of the turgid 
neo-classicism of the years following upon 
the Revolution: when the painter David de- 
signed for Barras a dress of ceremony—“a 
long frock of purple velvet, a mantle stiff 
with embroidery and lined with white satin 
attached to his shoulders by gold cords, a 
vast tri-colored sash, and a cap over which 
long ostrich plumes drooped and nodded” ; 
when one invoked in daily speech the shades 
of classical antiquity—Brutus, Cincinnatus, 
Cato; when table decorations 
huge allegorical set pieces of a similar 
classical flavor—Hercules and the Hydra in 
nougat. 


consisted of 


In all this flashy monarchico-demo- 
cratic society of the period, the shy shabby 
figure of the little Corsican general of artil- 
lery is out of place. Napoleon, with his 
vast dreams of glory and empire, forced to 
tell fortunes, to stoop to intrigue with the 
mistresses of men he despises! 

A few months after his first victory over 
the counter-revolutionists in Paris, he has 
replaced the inefficient Scherer at the head 
of the army in Italy. 


Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Mondovi, the 
Austrians separated from the Piedmontese, Italy 
thrown open, the of Sardinia 
peace! And all in twenty-seven 


king 
this 


imploring 
days. 

Meanwhile impassioned scrawls go to his 
wife by every post, by every available mes- 
senger, At last, Josephine is prevailed upon 
to leave her beloved Paris for Milan. She, 
the selfish, flighty woman of the world, has 
never understood this torrential, blazing pas- 
sion—the passion of some god—with which 
Napoleon overwhelms her. Infidelity 
heaped upon infidelity, negligence upon 
negligence, throw him back into himself. 

We take leave of him in Egypt, steeling 
himself to recover from the appalling blow 
of the full realization of Josephine’s long- 
suspected unworthiness. 


For a moment, on his hard road, he had be- 
lieved that glory and love both stretched out 
their hands to him. He had marched too quickly, 
perhaps. Love had not followed him. But 
faithful glory was still at his side. It was 
enough for him; some men are born for soli- 
tude.” 


PROFANE EARTH. 


Macaulay. 


By HOLGER CAHILL, 
1927. $2. 


Here is a 
nor 


first novel that is neither showy 
facile. It is written without side- 
glances at the self-conscious and imperfect 
sophistication of the times. Effort of will 
is sometimes visible and there are st 
the novel where the effort is 
But it is all honest work done under the di- 
rection of an artist’s conscience. Its suc- 
cesses are solid and of the first quality. Its 
imperfections seem to be due chiefly to an 
unsure selection of material. 

It is notable that the author does himself 
justice or violence, according to his choice 
of subject. There are five books in the 
novel; three based on country life and pi- 
caresque adventure in the Middle West, two 
on what used to be called “bohemian life.” 
Perhaps the emotional experiences upon 
which the last seem to have been 
founded have not ripened yet; or it may be 
that Mr. Cahill suffers from a fundamental 
want of sympathy with less robust persons 
than the country folk and the casual work- 
ers he presents with such assurance and skill 
in the first three books. At all events, the 
country wins over the city by a long shot. 

Expertness in dialogue—in letting people 
speak for themselves without prompting, 
that gives us the humbler folk of the 
very much in the flesh, fails when the 
ficial takes the Writing of 
more or less factitious personalities, 
can artists and intellectuals, relaxes 
author seriously. Much of the last 
books is so blurred with essays in opinion 
that we can hardly make out the features 
of the hero through the studio smoke, and 
for the life of us we cannot be 
the others. 


retches in 
unachieved. 


two 


novel 

arti- 
stage. these 
Ameri- 
the 


two 


interested in 


But here is a lad herding cattle with a 
neighbor’s daughter and discerning fearfully 
in his employer the attitude of the adult 
mind that has ruined many an idyll of the 
age of puberty; here is an auction sale that 
is a classic of ly; here are 


country tragedy; 


sailors and a divinity student going down 
the line in a lake port, a quarrel among 
alki stiffs in a jungle, harsh living with a 
railway extra gang, a clean-up by State 
bulls on the houses of convenience in Buck- 
town, a landlubber’s first voyage in an ore- 
boat, a season of book-agenting for and 


with typical shysters of the good old selling 
game. Much of the novel is vigorously and 
finely cut out of hard material like this. 
As picaresque writing, the third book of the 
novel holds its own with the best that has 
been done for this rich field of American 
life. If “Profane Earth” had ended with 
this book it would have 
cessful. 


been wholly suc- 


(Continued on next page) 
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the life and adventures of a young archi- 
tect in post-war new york a strong, 
realistic novel of generous length 


by louis eaten 
full cloth. 


picture wrapper 
$2.50 


harold vinal, itd., publishers 
562 fifth avenue, new york 
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best-selling new novel 
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Atweak tothe beard of G.B.S. by a brilliant young American who 
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A dazed young reporter in the social meshes of W ne searches for 
political information . . 
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The New Books 
Fiction 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Taces oF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (World’s 
Classics). Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 

Frencu Leave. By &. d. E. Somerville and 
Martin Ro Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

SHort Narratives. Edited by Paul M. Fulchir. 
Century. $1.50. 

Tue Man 1n THE SHaApows. By Carroll John 
Daly. Clode. $2. 

THE Suapow oF THE IrRoquols. By Everett Mc- 
Neil. Dutton. 

Tue Livery Preccy. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Longmans. $2.50. 

Rep Ivory. By Walter Hall Smith. NHoughton 
Mifflin. $2. 

Gotpven Rain. By Owen Rutter Longmans. 
$2.50. 

Apventure. By Rosita Forbes. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. 

HILLTop in THE Rain. By James Saxon Chil- 
ders. Appleton. $2. 


Wivperness House. By Foxhall 


| Dainger field. 
Appleton. $2. 


Joun Reev. By Edward C. Washburn. Graf- 
ton. 

Tue SeiGNeurs oF La SauLaye. By Johnston 
Abbott. Macmillan. $2.50. 

WILL-o’-THE-WiIspP. By Patricia Wentworth. 
Lippincott. $2 

Tue Secret oF Monawk Ponpv. By Natalie 
Sumner Lincoln. Appleton. $2. 

PeRIsHABLE Goons. By Dornford Yates. Min- 
ton Balch. $2. 

Escapk Me Never. By John Presland. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

Ecuo. By Shaw Desmond. Appleton. $2. 

Tue Beast witrn Five Fincers. By William 


Fryer Hardy. 
App_Leron’s Mopern At as. Edited by George 
Philip and W. R. McConnell. Appleton. $4. 


THe Watts or Jericuo. By Rudolph Fisher. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
Tue Devi. 


Dutton. $2.50. 


By Alfred Neumann. Knopf. $3. 
Tue Master oF Revers. By Richard Howard 
Watkins. Doubleday, Doran. 2 
Tue Lapy Zia. 
day, Doran. 


net. 


Double- 


3y Patrick Wynnton. 
$2 net. 
Wes. By 


PENELOPE’s Harriet T. Comstock. 


Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

THe Man Who Kitcep Forrescur. By John 
Stephen Strange. Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Brack Heart. By Sydney Horler. Dou- 


bleday, Doran. $2 net. 


Tue Heretic oF Soana. By Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Modern Library. 95 cents net. 

Twetve Men. By Theodore Dreiser. Modern: 
Library. 95 cents net. 

Tue Way or Umer. By Edith A. Sawyer. 
Rudge. 


How to Ger Rip or a Woman. 


By Edward 


Anthony. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
New Grup Street. By George Gissing. In- 
troduction by Morley Roberts. Dutton. $2.50. 


Apron Srrines. By 
Macaulay. $2. 
Suow Girt. By J, P. 

Schuster. 


May Freud Dickenson. 


McEvoy. Simon & 


Tue Lirrre Sister. By Hector Malot. New 
York: Cupples & Leon. $1.50 net. 

Gettin’ 1n Society. By George Blake. Har- 
pers. $2. 

ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER. By Cap- 


tain Theodore Canot. Translated by Malcolm 
Cowley. A. & C. Boni. 





History 
THE STREAM OF HISTORY. By GEor- 

FREY PARSONS. Scribners. 1928. $5. 

Mr. Parsons has assumed a task that is 
regarded by some as extremely difficult and 
by others as entirely impossible, All things 
considered, he has acquitted himself well. 
He has attempted to give within the brief 
space of a few hundred pages an account 
of the history of man and, at the outset, it 
should be understood that this book is not a 
history of men. Man collectively is the 
lero of the book, and his story is related 
clearly, succinctly, and without bias. 

This is an age of synthetic histories and 
most of them, alas, have been failures either 
because the main thread of the narrative has 
been lost in a multitude of detail, or be- 
cause their authors have possessed a rather 
meagre knowledge of their subject. Such 
charges, however, cannot be brought against 
Mr. Parsons. He has observed a fortunate 
scheme of elimination and has shown that 
he possesses a knowledge that is thorough 
and balanced. One of the happiest charac- 
teristics of the book is the just proportion of 
pages assigned to each age of man—a fact 
which conveys to the reader a true sense of 
the passage of time, 
che value of such a work for use in the 
more advanced courses in our schools and 


colleges, but for the general reader it is 
] 


One might question 


very like ly the best of its kind. 

THe Roman’ Worvp. By Victor Chapot. 
Knopf. $6.50. 

British ForeiGN Poricy uNpDER Sir Epwarp 
Grey. By Count Max Montgelas. Knopf. 
$2.25. 


A History or Luioypn’s. By Charles Wright and 
C. Ernest Fayle. Macmillan. $10. 

Lire 1n THE Mippe Aces. By G. G. Coulton. 
Macmillan, 

Tue Commerce BETWEEN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AND InpiA. By E. H. Warmington. Cam- 
bridge University Press (Macmillan). 

Days AND DEEDs IN THE OREGON CouNTRY. 
John B. Horner. Portland, Oregon: Gill. 


By 


Tur Story of Human Procress. By Leon C. 
Marshall. $3.50. 
Juvenile 


MRS. CHATTERBOX AND HER FAM- 
ILY. By Louise CONNOLLY. Macmil- 
lan. 1927. 

Mrs. Chatterbox chatters so effectivelv 
and to such purpose that book review col- 
umns are having a hard time deciding just 
where to place her. Doubtless reviewers in 
the day of Emmy Lou went through the 
same struggle. The books are not similar 
in any way except just this one, that nobody 
dares label them strictly adult or strictly 
juvenile. We can think of no adult except 
Mr. Scrooge who would not thoroughly 
enjoy the book, and we are quite certain 
that it has enough action and humor to 
entertain a child ten years old. 

A book about a child is surely a success 
if from cover to cover it makes you feel 
that those were your emotions and _ those 
your reactions, described to a T, and never 
before so thoroughly. Even if you were 
not a phenomenal child and had none of 
the inspirations quite usual with Blanche, 
still you feel that her inner world is of 
the same stuff as was your five-year-old 
inner world, and that you have come upon 
something more thrilling than a diary of 
your own could have been, even with Miss 
Connolly’s delightful style to garnish it. 
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Acclaimed by Discerning Critics as Better than Her Famous 


p 
p 


“Sylvia Thompson rode into 
fame on ‘The Hounds of 
Spring.’ The praise she gath- 
ered for that novel was rather 
more than justified, and she 
doubtless will gather more for 
her latest one, which is called 
‘The Battle of the Horizons’. ” 
— The New Yorker. 
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Already in its fifth large printing ! 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Novel. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
a. i i i i Bi Ba, Bn By, 


Best Seller “The Hounds of Spring” 


THE BATTLE OF 
THE HORIZONS 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


( 
( 


“*The Battle of the Horizons’ is 
a notable exception. Not only 
is the admirable literary style of 
story itself is more appealing, 
her earlier novel ‘The Hounds 
of Spring’ preserved, but it 
is more evenly sustained. The 
more convincing.” —Frances Bart- 
lett in The Boston Transcript. 


$2.50 everywhere 
Publishers 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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( 
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The style is easily on a par with the best 
in recent adult fiction and the subject mat- 
ter simple, real, and entertaining. An 
Irish wit sparkles through the pages, though 
the “smaht chile” is anything but a smarty 
child. Washington forms a_ picturesque 
background to a colorful young life and 
nothing extraneous to a child’s experience 
tempts the author away from the proper 
perspective. A clear, childlike mind judges 
life with candor and lavishes upon it her 
entirely childlike and unexaggerated emo- 
tions; and Blanche has the good fortune to 
be surrounded by a family, neighbors, and 
faithful family servants entirely worthy of 
the affection they inspire in little Mrs. Chat- 
terbox. 

The author, Miss Louis Connolly, was 
that little girl herself and Decie Merwin 
who drew the pictures might have been 
that little girl’s best friend. 


THE CHILDREN’S KINGDOM. <A Book 
of Praise and Prayer by GWENDOLINE 
Watts. Illustrated by SUsAN FRANCES 
PERRIN. Knopf. 1928. 

This is the best collection of single short 
prayers, verses, and little suggestions of re- 
ligious thought for quite young children 
that we have seen. If the older people find 
some of it a bit sentimental, we think the 
children will not, and both reprints and 
original verses and stories are in good taste. 

We like especially the following “Beati- 
tudes” for little children which is copied 
from Challenge Book & Picture Ltd. 


HAPPY ARE THEY 
Who are kind to Dumb 
Creatures, For they are 
The Children of the Good 
Father Who made all things. 


Happy are they 


Who laugh when they feel 
like crying. For they shall 
be called God’s heroes. 


Happy are they 


Who forgive others quickly. 
For God’s sunshine shall 
be upon their faces. 


Happy are they 


Who want very much to 
grow up wise and good. 
For God is their Helper. 


Rusty Ruston. By Marian Hurd McNeely. 
Longmans. $2. 
Tancte Garven. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. 


Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 


Junior Srarke, PounpMan. By Linwood L. 


Righter. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 
Miscellaneous 
TRAINING THE Birp Doc. By C. B. Whitford. 
Macmillan. $2. 
Arrican JuNGLE Lire. By A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. Macmillan. $6. 


VesTicEs oF Pre-MetTric WeiGuTs AND MeEa- 
sures. By Arthur E. Kennelly. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

SINGING AND Prayinc. By Ernest Schelling, 


Gail Martin Haake, Charles J. Haake, and 


Osbourne McConathy. Oxford University 
Press. 

Tue Science or Pusric WetFare. By Robert 
W. Kelso. Holt. $3.50. 

Exampies OF LETTERING AND Desicn. By J. 
Littlejohns. Pitman. $1.25. 


INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND RouTINE. 
By J. B. Welson and F. H. Sherriff. Pit- 


man. $2.25. 

INTROpUCTION TO TexTiLes. By A. E. Lewis. 
Pitman. $1. 

Tue Next Question. By Edith Hamilton Mac- 
Fadden. Published’ by the author, 18 Francis 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


New Year’s Day. By S. H. Hooke. Morrow. 
$1. : 

Tue Gorven Ace. By H. J. Masingham. Mor- 
row. $1. 


Corn From Eoypt. By M. Gompertz. Morrow. 
$1. 


ANCIENT MARINERS. 


By C. Daryll Forde. Mor- 


row. $1. 

Tue Socrotocy oF Lire Insurance. By Ed- 
ward A. Woods. Appleton. $2.50. 

Pusticity For Socrat Worx. By Mary Swain 
Routzahn and Evart G. Routzahn. Russell 
Sage Foundation. $3. 

CuiNnese-JAPANESE Mytuotocy. By John C. 
Ferguson and Masaharu Anesaki. Marshall 
Jones. $10. 

Fizitp Book or Common Ferns. By Herbert 
Durand. Putnams. $2.50. 

Fietp Boox or NortH AMERICAN MAMMALS. 
By H. FE. Anthony. Putnams. $3.50. 


Fretp Boox or Common Grit_ep Musxrooms. 
By William S. Thomas. Putnams. $3.50. 
Tue StruGcies or Mare Aporrescence. By C. 

Stanford Read. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 
Tue Rocxinc Cuatr, AN AMERICAN INsTITU- 


Trion. By Walter A. Dyer and Esther S. 
Fraser. Century. $2.50. 
Tue Pros_em oF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. By 


the Survey Staff. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Love anv Lirr. By Don Cabot McCowan, M.D. 
Pascal Covici. $3.50. 
A History oF SK!I-1NnG. 
ford: 16s. net. 


By Arnold Lunn. Orx- 


HEALTH AND WEALTH. By Louis I. Dublin, 


Harper. $3.00. 

HEREDITY AND CHILD CuLTurE. By Henry 
Dwight Chapin. Dutton. $2.50. 

Your Nerves AND THEIR ConTror. By Foster 
Kennedy, M.D., and Lewis Stevenson, B.A,, 
M.D. Appleton. $1.50. 

KEEPING YounG AFTER Forty. By Eugene R, 
Whitmore. Appleton. $1.50. 


CaNcER: A PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 
A Pusiic Liapititry. By Albert Soiland, 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Bait-CasTinc. By 
mans. $2.50. 

Girts Wuo Dip. By 
ginia Moore. 

TENNIS. By 


William C. Vogt. Long. 
Helen Ferris and Vir 
Dutton. 2.50. 


Helen Wills. 


Scribner’s. 2.50. 
VittaGe Uptirt in Invia. By F. L. Brayne, 
Allahabad, India: The Pioneer Press. 
Tue Hearers. By B. Liber. New York: Ra- 
tional Living. $3. 


Tue Exire. No. 3, Spring 1928. Edited by 
Ezra Pound. Chicago: Pascal Covici. 
SuRVEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 1925. 

ford University Press. $4.25. 
Noaus. By Rear-Admiral 
Pitman. $7.50. 
BEGINNING To FLy. By 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Tue History or Music. By Cecil Gray. Knopf. 
A Lear or Grass From SHapy Hitt. With a 
review of Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” 
By Charles Eliot Norton. 
Press, 


Ox. 


AIRMEN OR Murray 
S. Sueter. 


Merrill 


Hamburg. 


Harvard University 


Harvey Baum: A Stupy oF THE AGRICULTURAL 
Revo.tution. By Edward §. Mead and Bern. 
hard Ostrolenk. University of Pennsylvania, 
$2. 

—T. Zs Fa” 
$2.25. 
Tacks To Boys. By Sherrard Billings. Houghton 

Mifflin. $1.75. 

SILVICULTURAL SysTEMs. 


By Delia K. Akeley. Macmillan. 


By R. S. Troup.. Ox- 


ford University Press. $7. 

Tue Semi-Detacuep House. By Emily Eden 
Stokes. $2. 

LearninG TENNIS. By Befty Nutall. Duffield. 
$2.50. 


HisTory OF THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
oF YALE University. By Russell H. Chitten- 


den. Yale University Press. 2 vols. $1o. 

Tue Triat or THE Dectectives. By George 
Dilnot. Scribners. $3. 

Tue Mysterious Murper or Maria Marten. 
By J. Curtis. Scribners. $3. 

Tue Perrzer Case. By Gérard Harry. Scrib- 
ners. $3. 

Tue Triat or Proressor WessTer. By George 
Dilnot. Scribners. $3. 

Biptiocrapuy. By Henry Bartlett Van Hoeben. 
Scribners. $7.50. 

Beauty 1n Home Furnisuincs. By Walter 
Rendell Storey. WHenkle. $3.50. 

Oroxaiva Maaic. By F. E. Williams. Oxford 
University Press. $4.25. 


Business SpaNnisH. By James Church Alvord. 


Century. $2. 

PsyCHOLOGY FoR THE Writer. By H. K. Nixon. 
Harpers. 

Wuy Grow Orv? By Mrs. Frances Shupper. 


Rockaway Beach (N. Y.) Journal. 
Tue War Desrts. By Philip Dexter and John 
Hunter Sedgwick. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Tue Laws or Verse. By J. C. Andersen. 
Cambridge University Press (Macmillan). 
Tue NaTIONAL INsTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Luther Gulick. New York: Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administration. 
Grain Growers’ 


CooPpERATION IN WESTERN 


Canapa. By Harald S. Patton. Harvard 
University Press. $5. 
Tue Sirence. By Benjamin F. Woodcox. 


Battle Creek, Mich.: Woodcox & Fanner. $1. 


Philosophy 


THE MIND BEHIND THE UNIVERSE. 
By THEOpoRE A, MILLER. A. Stokes. 
1928. $1.50. 

Most of this book is an attempt to reason 
from the reality of human mentality to ulti- 
mate mentality. The author identifies this 
with argument from human personality to 
divine personality; but this identification is 
not as clear to the dispassionate reader as it 
might be, because he fails to realize that 
personality is more than mentality. Prob- 
ably for this reason he depreciates Chris- 
tianity. It seems to him wrongly concerned 
with certain aspects of life which are not 
merely rational. Ergo, in the last analysis, 
his religion turns out to be a mere morality 
after all. He chooses from Christ’s life and 
words only the ethical content and writes as 
though religion had no mystical essence at 
all. The book has at once the strength and 
the weakness of the determined logician. 

Also, he seems to have read the Gospels 
strangely. He thinks that Jesus was a Bol- 
shevist. Scholarship offers little support to 
that conception. 


InpIvipUAL DIFFERENCES. 
Appleton. $3.50. 
By John F. Markey. 


Tue PsycHoLoGy oF 
By Robert S. Ellis. 

Tre SympBoric PROcEss. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Tue Wortp as AN OrGaANic Puirosopny. By 
U. O. Lossky. Oxford University Press. 
$3.50. 

Human MorIVvaATION. 
Van Nostrand. $5. 


By Leonard T. Troland. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpuUcTED BY May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 


to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Becker’s summer headquarters will be at 
q 


2 Bramerton St., Chelsea, London. 


E. M., Bridgewater, Mass., asks for ma- 
terial for study (for a thesis) of the post- 
war novel, “particularly as concerning the 
chaos of morals and manners which fol- 
lowed the war, and written during or since 
that period.” 


HAOS is a strong word, and such study 
of the post-war novel as I have made 
makes me ask myself whether we may 
not have blamed Armageddon for some of 
the sins of Adam. So far as I can see 
from these works of fiction, the only im- 
portant new factors in the age-old problem 
of how to make mankind behave are sud- 
den and violent changes in the distribution 
of wealth and the fact that in a great part 
of Europe and the British Isles there are 
five women to one man. I am less in- 
terested in novels written directly after the 
Armistice and taking the period as a unique 
phenomenon in history than in those that 
lead up to it, as Galsworthy’s “Forsyte 
Saga” leads into the post-war “White 
Monkey” (Scribner), and that into “Silver 
Spoon” and “Swan Song” (Scribner), or as 
Rolland’s vigorous study of a_ French- 
woman’s workaday world in “The Soul 
Enchanted” (Holt) begins its first volume 
so far back that it fortifies a reader for the 
events of a later day. “Viennese Medley,” 
by Edith O’Shaughnessy (Harcourt, Brace), 
is one of the few novels of high literary 
quality completely contained in this period 
that leaves me with the impression that 
what happens in it happens entirely on ac- 
count of the war. ‘This is a novel that 
should certainly be kept alive. Phyllis Bot- 
tome’s “Old Wine” (Doran) is of the 
Austrian aristocracy and its efforts to get 
on its feet again, by any means, after the 
war. The hero of Jacob Wassermann’s 
“Faber, or the Lost Years” (Harcourt, 
Brace) comes back to Germany to find his 
domestic happiness gone, and we are meant 
to believe that this is not altogether due to 
personal reasons, but the idea that moral 
chaos came in with 1914 is somewhat 
shaken by the same author’s picture of pre- 
war Europe in “The World’s Illusion” 
(Harcourt, Brace). Frank Thiess’s “The 
Gateway of Life” (Knopf) leaves an im- 
pression of youth resurgent in Germany: I 
do not know what the 
preparing for the hero. 
The real hero of André Maurois’s “Ber- 
nard Quesnay” (Appleton) is the woollen- 
goods industry in France in the years just 
after the war, and if that sounds uninterest- 
ing, I can testify that I was far more ex- 
cited by the rise and fall of its fortunes in 
post-war inflation and collapse than I was 
by any of the love-affairs. Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s “End of the House of Alard” (Dut- 
ton) faces the problem of keeping ancestral 
land-holding traditions under post-war eco- 
nomic conditions, and sees it through in the 
lives of the members of a large family, so 
different in type that it receives uncommonly 
thorough treatment. The same theme un- 
derlies her recent “Iron and Smoke” (Dut- 
ton), in which the friendship of two women 
persists through the conflicts of atavistic 
land-holding and industrial conditions of 
to-day. These conditions are so dealt with 
by H. G. Wells’s “Meanwhile” (Doran) 
that its second section is less a novel than 
a report on the coal strike. An army of 
readers take their ideas of post-war con- 
ditions from Philip Gibbs, whose latest 
work is a set of little novels called “Out 
of the Ruins” (Doubleday, Doran), and 
from Arthur Gibbs, whose “Soundings” and 
“Labels” deal with phases of social read- 
justment; the latter is a sympathetic study 
of a family in which one son is a D. S. O. 
and the other a C. O. There are plenty of 
English novels showing high society in the 
act of dancing not only on but in a vol- 
cano, and American ones with the younger 
generation on the road to Sheol, but I seem 
to have heard something like this before 
1914. Stephen McKenna, however, puts 
politics enough into his novels to tie them 
firmly to their day, especially in “Saviours 
of Society” (Little, Brown) and “The 
Secretary of State” (Little, Brown). One 
of the reasons for the huge success of War- 
wick Deeping’s “Sorrell and Son” (Knopf) 
was its study of post-war resilience, and one 
for that of Ernest Hemingway’s “The Sun 
Also Rises” (Scribner) its 
tation of a society without 
all—or much of anything 
cabulary and a thirst. 


later volumes are 


accurate presen- 
any resilience at 
else save a vo- 


I R. Frank Swinnerton has settled the 
pronunciation of Beaconsfield, as far 
as this department is concerned. It seems that 


in the village from which Disraeli took this 
name for his title it is pronounced Bekkons- 
field, but when Disraeli took it over he 
called it Beeconsfield. When the most cele- 
brated inhabitant of the village at the pres- 
ent time, G. K. Chesterton, was reminded 
of this, he is said to have remarked “He 
would,” and kept on as before. 


A CORRESPONDENT in China writes 
that he submitted my recent suggestions 
to a Colorado Springs reader for a list on 
the “Russian menacein China” to Mr. George 
Sokolski, associate editor of the Far Eastern 
Review, a regular writer on the Staff of 
the North China Daily News (British), and 
the editor of a Petrograd paper from the 
time he left the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism until he escaped with the last train of 
refugees through Siberia. “You might be 
interested to know,” he says, “that Mr. So- 
kolsky immediately replied that he thought 
the list was all right and as good as any 
list of its kind could be, but that he felt 
that there was more in ‘China in the Grip 
of the Reds,’ by Eugene Pick, printed by 
the North China Daily News, than in all 
such books put together. Subsequently he 
recommended Woodhead’s ‘China Year 
Book’ for 1927. The latter is accessible in 
any large library in the States; the former, 
the experiences of a former Soviet agent 
who escaped and turned evidence, is out of 
print though perhaps obtainable in New 
York” 


I, M. S., Beacon, N. Y., sailing soon for 
France, asks if there is not a book called 
“Better Fremch,” intended as “a sort of 
sheet-anchor for one whose boarding-school 
French is rusty from disuse.” 


T is called “Brighter French,” is by an 

anonymous author, and is published in 
the United States by Payson & Clarke. It 
is more a life-preserver than a sheet-anchor, 
giving the student mobility rather than 
stability and adding to his school-room 
grammar a collection of idioms and verbal 
short-cuts of quite dazzling practicality. Its 
most distinctive effort to make its readers 
think like Frenchmen is to give them 210 
different uses of some form of faire and 
over thirty of porter. These two verbs will 
float an American through French conver- 
sation with a few short portages—always 
remembering, however, that if the verb 
tromper should drop out of the dictionary, 
the French stage would have to go out of 
business. 

It might be well, also, to let your French 
friends tell a few anecdotes of their own 
before trying some of those with which 
this lighthearted work provides you. 

J M., Searcy, Ark., asks who publishes 

° “Standards,” by W.C. Brownell, Scrib- 
ner, for $1.25. A New York correspondent 
says “by all means tell M. E. T., Rome, 
N.Y., about “Strenuous Italy,” by H. Nelson 
Gay (Houghton Mifflin), the best book to 
meet prejudice and misinformation concern- 
ing Fascism.” G. W. P., Los Angeles, Cal., 
sends in two more “phantom books,” one 
constantly referred to in Norman Douglas’s 
‘South Wind’—‘Antiquities of Nepenthe,’ by 
Monsignor Perelli. The other is as promi- 
nent in ‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’— 
‘Letters of the Marquesa de Montemayor.’ 
But I thought these might already have ap- 
peared in the unphantom side of the library 
as the “Letters of Mme. de Sévigné.” M. 
A. S., University of Penn., says I will do 
O. M., Brooklyn, a favor by telling him 
not to mind the history of journalism I 
named in my recent reply, for the best one 
is W. G. Bleyer’s “Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Journalism” and the next best is J. M. 
Lee’s “History.” There is another book by 
Lucy M. Salmon, it seems, called “The 
Newspaper and the Historian,” equally 
copious and equally miscellaneous. He says 
that the best book on English journalism is 
H. R. Fox Barnes’s “English Newspapers,” 
but it is forty years old. The standard 
French authority is Hatin’s “Histoire de la 
Presse en France,” which has also gathered 
a good many years, and the German is Lud- 
wig Salomon’s “Geschichte des Deutschen 
Zeitungswesens.” I may add on my own 
account that I have just returned from the 
international press exhibition at Cologne, 
the brilliant ‘“Pressa,” and my best advice 
to anyone coming abroad this year and at 
all interested in newspapers, printing, book- 
production, or any of the means of com- 
munication by which ideas reach print, or 
in the history of the press in any country, 
is to make for Cologne Cathedral, cross the 
Rhine, and spend a week. 


R. H. Morganfield, Ky., asks for stories WY22222223S3 
to be read aloud to a class of boys and girls ‘i } Y 
ten to twelve years old in a small town with “A thrilli ” 

ag brilling stor 
no public library, ‘Please suggest some A § J 
books that will create a desire for good * 9 
literature and be a preparation for more China s 
dificult reading.” Cru c 1 { ix "7 on 
ROWN-UP audiences ask me about A NEW NOVEL 
books: children tell me about them. By Putnam Weale 
They do not say “What is your opinion 4 — : 
<n sae ‘ ‘Chi s for this novel 
of ...” but “Have you read so-and-so?” China supplies fc 


a dramatic background... 
Replete with facts of interest 
about China, it is a thrilling 
story well told.” 


and if I haven’t they tell me in no uncer- 
tain terms that I should instantly do so. 
In this manner I have gathered a list of 


books about whose drawing-power with —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
young people I do not argue. “Men of 


$2.50 
Iron,” by Howard Pyle (Harper), is one, As your bookstore =e 
and H. W. French’s “The Lance of Ke- 
nana” (Lothrop) another; indeed I think I 


have had more outbursts of recommendation 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





for these two than for any others outside 
the admitted list of standbys to which chil- 
dren are faithful generation after genera- 
tion. “Jack Among the Indians,” by George 
Bird Grinnell (Stokes), is another, and 
“The Peterkin Papers,” by Lucretia Hale 
(Houghton Mifflin), and “The Flamingo 
Feather,” by Kirk Monroe (Harper), that 
keeps on waving as if it had not been doing 
so for as long as I can remember. I have 
had such grateful letters from those to 
whom I introduced Samuel Scoville’s “The 
Inca Emerald” (Century) and the other ad- 
venture-romances of its group, that I put 
it on this list without question. If my 
choice seems guided by the taste of boys 
rather than of girls, frankly it is: where a 
book is to be read aloud to a schoolroom 
filled with both, girls will at least put up 


. The Datton 
Book of 

the Month 

for August 


By 
Georgina 
Garry 
$2.50 


| eS 
Dutton 
& Co. 











with what pleases boys, but what is chosen 
because it pleases little girls will very likely 
produce in a little boy a lifelong distaste 
for literature. 


Join the Happy Profession 
BOOKSELLING 


books 


places good stores ar¢ 


If some of these children are young for Interest in 
ten, be sure that they have “Pinocchio” and 
“Heidi,” and in any case make sure that they 
have all had a chance to read them—I say 
this because there is no library in the town. 
Each is published in several editions, some 
beautifully illustrated, but where the budget 
is small it is well to know that “Heidi” 
may be had from Ginn for sixty-eight 
cents and “Pinocchio” for sixty-four cents, 
(Continued on next page) 


is growing. In 
many needed. 
If you like books and people, if you 
have some business capacity and mod- 
erate capital, it will pay you to in- 
Write for 


pamphlets and practical 


vestigate. interesting 
information 


about how to open a bookstore, 


Bookselling Information Service 
Room 777-s 
18 West 34th St., New York 


















“ HERE is a definite and indefinable 
quality about really good books. 
‘Swan Song’ has that quality, and to say 
more about it would be to spill gilt paint 
over a calla.” 
—Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune. 
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at all bookstores 


$2.50 














ALL RECORDS HAVE BEEN BROKEN 
BY THIS AMERICAN POEM 





70,000 copies have already been sold of this 100,000 
word narrative poem of the Civil War. It is selling 
faster than any novel; critics call it the greatest achieve- 
ment of our generation. Laurence Stallings writes: “As- 
tounding... triumphant... will bear the re-reading as 
long as there is a memory of our nation.” 


JOHN BROWN’S 
BODY 


by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
70th Thousand At All Bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 


$2.50 









































































"T° HIS is the time of the year when such 
often that I 
making a sort of composite reply that I 
hope may be accepted by those to whom I 
have already replied by mail and perhaps 
by those who have been planning to write.. 
If the program is to be based on the works 
of American authors—and I have found 
that when no country is named it generally 
is—a good book to inspire and accompany 
it is “Spokesmen,” by T. K. Whipple (Ap- 
pleton), a new one that not only considers 
the productions of contemporary novelists, 
poets, and playwrights, but considers them 
in relation to American life at the present 
day. These essays are on Willa Cather, 
Robert Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Henry 
Adams, Sinclair Lewis, Carl Sandburg, 
Vachell Lindsay, Eugene ONeill, Theodore 
Dreiser, and Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Much the same ground is covered in ‘“Con- 
temporary American Authors,” by J. C. 
Squire and associated critics (Harcourt, 
Brace), but as these are English—or at 
least long resident in England—they are 
largely concerned with their subjects as ex- 
pressing the spirit of America in some way. 
As the spirit of America is something like 
the Woolworth Building or St. Paul’s, not 
really to be seen save at a considerable dis- 
tance, the use of a book with so long a 
perspective is apparent. 


questions come so am 


If the program is to include or consist 
entirely of British authors, there are the 
nineteen brilliant essays contained in Dixon 
Scott’s “Men of Letters” (Doran). The 
second edition appeared in 1917, and I 
know of nothing since that could be named 
instead of it. ‘To go with it, however, I 
suggest J. B. Priestley’s “Figures in Modern 
Literature” (Dodd, Mead), one of the most 
ingratiating of recent books about books. I 
treasure it especially because it is the only 
one to give a whole chapter to the art of 
W. W. Jacobs, and do justice to it in such 
manner that I immediately reread every- 
thing that Jacobs had written. 

If the subject be continental authors, a 
guide has just appeared in William A. 
Drake’s “Contemporary European Writers” 
(John Day). This has so wide a range 








(Scribner) cover tbe face of the earth; in 
everal instances they were the first critical 


‘stimates of authors of worldwide impor- 
tance to appear in this country. 
There are several handbooks to which I 


have occasion often to refer in answering 
questions for study-clubs, and one of these 
is J. M. Cunliffe’s “English Literature dur- 
ing the Last Half-Century” (Macmillan) 
and to a somewhat less degree its companion 
“French Literature during the Last Cen- 
tury” (Macmillan). These cover the in- 
terval between where the textbooks leave off 
and the newspapers begin. Another admir- 
able reference book for this period is 
“American and British Literature since 
1890” (Century), by Carl and Mark Van 
Doren, Two condensed bibliographical 
aids with notes for study, with the some- 
what misleading titles, “Contemporary 
British Literature’ and ‘Contemporary 
American Literature” by Manly and Rickert 
(Harcourt, Brace), constantly come in handy 
for looking up living authors, especially in 
place where “Who’s Who,” British and 
American, is not available. This sentence 
was cunningly recast to avoid using the 
plural of “Who’s Who,” for however I 
write this it does not look reasonable. “The 
Modern American Writers Series” (Dodd, 
Mead), is a very present help to program 
makers, especially Grant Overton’s “The 
Women Who Make our Novels,” which tells 
a great deal about an overwhelming array 
of writers important and otherwise. I 
speak in particular of this because I often 
find in it answers to questions I would else 
be forced to give up, but I might say as 
much for “The Men Who Make our 
Novels,” by Charles C. Baldwin, ‘Our 
Short Story Writers,’ by Blanche Colton 
Williams, and “Our American Humorists,” 
by Thomas Masson. Howard W. Cook’s 
“Our American Poets” must stand compe- 
tition with half a dozen other works on 
the same subject. Clubs that follow prize 
awards will find Annie Russell Marble’s 
“The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature” 
(Appleton) helpful; it goes from Sully- 
Prudhomme to Reymont and begins with a 
chapter on Nobel and the conditions of his 
will making possible such extraordinary di- 
vergence of opinion as to the prize-winners. 
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The “Angler” Again 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER or The Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, By IZAAc 
WALTON. With an Introduction by BLIss 
PERRY and decorations by W, A. Dwic- 
GINS. Boston: Goodspeed. 1928. 


M R. UPDIKE, the printer of this 
1 book, has stated that there is no bet- 
ter way to study printing than by examin- 
ing editions of standard works as printed 
through the years by various printers. And 
the words may well have run through his 
mind as he set out to print another edition 
of the perennial “Angler.” For many 
printers have tried their hands at it since 
the first edition of 1653. It has been 
printed in many formats, but always the best 
format has been a small one—the charm 
and intimacy of Walton’s writing, of which 
Professor Perry writes so entertainingly in 
his introduction, have been more at home 
in the small book than in the large or elabo- 
rate one. 


The present edition is, as it should be, a 
small, chunky volume, than which there 1s 
no more delectable format. It is set in a 
peculiarly appropriate type face — that 
unique “Oxford” type designed in America 
a century and a quarter ago—small in size 
and much leaded, making a clear, readable 
page. The introduction of black-letter 
running-heads and titles saves the page 
from any possible charge of monotony— 
though how any page set in so lovely a 
type could be monotonous is not easy to 
explain. 

For the beginning of each day, Mr. 
Dwiggins has designed pictorial headpieces 
which are printed in colors. They are as 
charming as the text and the printing, 
though the method employed—that of dot- 
ted lines and stipple—would produce, in the 
hands of a lesser man anything but a pleas- 
ant result. But a lesser man did not do 
them. Mr. Dwiggins is also responsible for 
the cover, black English bookcloth, with 
gold stamping, and side papers printed with 
a drop-repeat pattern in two colors. A 
binding which it is pleasant to look at and 
have on one’s shelf, which is more im- 
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portant than that the binding be “appropri- 
ate.” 

I would like to point out that Mr. Up- 
dike and Mr. Goodspeed have preserved 
one of the minor niceties of book-making 
which seems to me worth preserving, but 
which I notice some of our over-anxious 
printers and publishers would disregard. 
The colophon, and by the way there is no 
silly rot in it about the kind of type and 
paper used, is where it belongs—at the back 
of the book. The printer’s job isn’t to ad- 
vertise his wares on the first page, but to 
print decently. And a decent respect for the 
opinion of book-lovers requires that the 
very necessary information which a colo- 
phon should contain, shall be placed where 
it will not intrude on the reader’s attention. 

Here is a practical, companionable edition 
of the Angler, and one of the few which a 
printer who may, fortunately, himself be a 
fisherman, can possess and read with satis- 
faction 





A Review by Norton 


A LEAF OF GRASS FROM SHADY 
HILL, Cambridge: John Barnard Asso- 
ciates, 1928. 


"PSHE Jobn Barnard Associates, that group 

of book-lovers and lovers of printing 
formed some time ago at Harvard, have 
issued for private circulation, and to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Charles Eliot Norton’s birth, his review of 
Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” The review 
appeared, unsigned, in Putnam’s Monthly 
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for September, 1855, and it is only by in- 
ference that Norton’s name is now appended 
to the review: although the evidence seems 
fairly clear that he did it. 

The book before me is a large octavo, 
with a frontispiece picture of Norton and 
Professor Child, taken about 1854. It is too 
bad that such a picture should be reproduced 
in half-tone for such a book, but I suppose 
it takes more courage than is usually at hand 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, Never- 
theless, a half-tone is quite out of place 
here. The title page is a wild and furious 
attempt at “period printing” and sets one’s 
teeth on edge—faithful as it may be to the 
typography of that doleful time. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Murdock provides a 
lengthy and complete introduction, explain- 
ing the reasons for believing that Norton 
wrote the review, and giving much infor- 
mation about Whitman’s reception by the 
New England writers, and telling as much 
as is known of the poem, “A Leaf of 
Grass,” presumably written by. Norton, and 
now first printed from the original manu- 
script in the Norton Collection in the Har- 
vard College Library. 





Entertaining Extracts 


"}° WO recent British criticisms will, I be- 

lieve, entertain the readers of this Re- 
view. They at least will understand our 
cousins, and make allowance for a habit 
liard to quite give up. And who wants 
them utterly to give up the practice of 
chiding? What would the comic spirit in 
America do if there were no Britons to 
guide us along the path? 

From the London Mercury: “....1 
hope it does not seem pedantic to suggest, 
however, that, as we are being so continu- 
ally reminded that the Americans are mak- 
ing a new language, it would be courteous 
cf them to spell in English when they quote 
from English poetry.” 

From the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment: “, Mr. is presumably an 
American; but, apart from two or three 
insignificant words and the slightly differ- 
ent spellings authorized by American usage, 
the language of his version is that which 
is common to educated persons in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries.” 


ee ee 


Lunacharsky, the Commissar of Educa- 
tion in the Russian Soviet, is translating all 
Anatole France’s work Russian for 
publication by the State. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS :: COLLECTORS’ ITEMS STAMPS & PRINTS :: LITERARY SERVICES 





AMERICANA 


BARGAIN OFFERS 





THE WEST, the Indians, local history, 
genealogy. Catalogs on request. Cadmus 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 





AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on _ re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 
AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 








ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, Statesmen, rulers, composers, ete. 


Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. 
Correspondence from owners solicited. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
$78 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


BACK NUMBERS 
BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 


Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 











BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


UNEXPURGATED AND UNABRIDGED 
translations of famous classics at unusually 
low prices; cloth bound and _ illustrated; 
Boccaccio’s Decameron; Heptameron of Na- 
varre; Masuccio; Rabelais’ Complete 
Works; Mlle. de Maupin; Balzac’s Droll 
Stories; Rousseau’s Confessions, ($3.50 edi- 
tion) our temporary price $2.35 each; 
slightly imperfect copies of above books at 
$1.40 each; Satyricon of Petronius; Golden 
Asse of Apuleius, $2.50 edition) $1.80; 
Forel’s Sexual Question, $2.15; Bloch’s Sex- 
ual Life of Our Time, $5.80; Wedding, 
$1.20; Maupassant’s Works, cloth, illus- 
trated, $5.80 for ten volume set; Balzac’s 
Physiology of Marriage, $2.75. Renaissance 
Book Company, wholesale and _ retail, 
(Room 3) 131 West 23rd Street, New York 
City. 








BOOK BINDING 





EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-Making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restorations and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period, Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Note: Our $50,000 stock of First 
Editions, Special Bound Volumes and De 
Luxe Bound Sets reserved exclusively for 


wholesale distribution to recognized book- . 


dealers. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 83 Irving Place, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED 


I MUST HAVE THESE TWO BOOKS 
to finish a thesis in historical research. Has 
any one got them? (1) Lives of the Loyal- 
ists. By Simms. (2) Schoharie County and 
the Border Wars. Box 46, The Saturday 
Review. 

THE BULWARK, By Theodore Dreiser. 
A partially published novel issued in the 
form of an advertising dummy with sev- 
eral pages of text set up. Issued by John 
Lane. Several copies are known to exist in 
good state. Report data and quotation to 
The Saturday Review, Box 35. 




















BARGAIN OFFERS 


FIRST EDITIONS 





20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Semi-Annual Sale Now in Progress. Over 
half million classified books in stock all 
reasonably priced, offered at Special Dis- 
count of 20% for Cash. Following are few 
bargains with 20% Cash Discount already 
deducted: Westropp’s and Wake’s Ancient 
Symbol Worship (Influence of the Phallic 
Idea in Religions of Antiquity), $2.40; 
Higgins’ Anacalypsis, two volumes, $40.00; 
Americana -Esoterica (Rockwell Kent’s 
illustrations), $7.20; Brydge’s Burlesque 
Translation of Homer, two volumes, best 
edition, three-quarter Morocco, $28.00; Est- 


lake’s Oneida Community, $2.00; Stiles’ 
Bundling (an unusual colonial custom), 


$2.00; George Moore’s Daphnis and Chloe, 


together with Peronnik the Fool, Carra 
Edition, United, $2.40; Moore’s Brook 
Kerrith, Carra Edition, $4.00; Moore’s 


Modern Paintings, Carra Edition, $4.00; 
Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, Carra Edi- 
tion, two volumes, $8.00; Moore’s Story 
Teller’s Holiday, Carra Edition, $16.00; 
Procopius’s Secret History, limited signed 
edition, $12.00; Mark Twain’s Conversa- 
tion 1601, $2.00; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, 
A Study of Primitive Marriage, two vol- 
umes, $8.00; Arabian Nights, Mardrus- 
Mather’s Complete Translation, four vol- 
umes, $36.00. Numerous other bargains. 
Catalogues mailed free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, $0 Fourth Avenue (Tenth Street). 





PETRONIUS; Golden 
Asse of Apuleius. Beautiful Blue Classic 
edition. Unabridged and unexpurgated. 
$2.50 each, or both for only $4.00 postpaid. 
Congressional Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 


SATYRICON OF 





SUPER-WOMEN, THEIR LIVES AND 
Loves. An intimate and fascinating ac- 
count of the twelve most seductive women 
in history, from Cleopatra and Helen of 


Troy to Madame ‘du Barry and Lady 
Hamilton. Printed for subscribers only. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. $3.50 
postpaid. Congressional Bookshop, 231 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 





LIST OF BOOK BARGAINS ON request. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 








OUR CATALOGUES JUST PUBLISHED 
containing six hundred First Editions, 
Modern Presses and a Bibliography of the 
John Henry Nash Press. Gelber, Lilien- 
thal. Inc., 336 Sutter St., San Francisco. 





BOOKS FOR EVERYONE-—Saint to So- 
phisticate by mail. Also for discriminating 
collectors, first, limited and signed editions. 
Country Book Shop, Greenwich, Conn. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. Send for 
New Catalogue. Cabell, Dreiser, Stephens, 
etc. Aldine Book Shop, 222 So. 17th St., 
Philadelphia. 

READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
colume of this page. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND MS. 








THE BRAVO, A TALE. J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Philadelphia, 1831. Two volumes, 
good condition, $5.00. The Bailad of the 
Harp Weaver, Edna St. V. Millay. Yellow 
paper wrappers. Frank Shay, N. Y., $9.00. 
A Holograph MS., “Concerning the Life 
of Oscar Wilde,” by Haldane Macfall, 5 
pages, $20.00. The Making of Americans, 
by Gertrude Stein, Paris, $7.00. Box 47, 
The Saturday Review. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 





PURPOSE OF THE Latterday Pamphlets: 
To present lively work by new, young, 
modern American writers. Prose of 10,000 
words or less, poetry, or plays; eighteen 
pamphlets each year; decorated or illus- 
trated by modern artists; subscription, one 
vear, $4.50. First list includes Peggy Bacon, 
Francis Faragoh, Harry Crosby, Edwin 
Seaver, Herbert J. Seligman, Kaj Klit- 
gaard, etc. Address, inquiry, contribution, 
or subscription to Latterday, 20 Minetta 
Court, New York. 

CRANE SIMPLEX PHAETON. _ Body 
custom built by Brewster, New York. The 
car is in excellent mechanical condition and 
the tyres are practically new. The original 
cost of this car was $22,000. It is now of- 
fered for $650. Box 44, The Saturday Re- 


view. 

















HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 








O’MALLEY’S BOOK Store, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


“GOPAL THE JESTER,” A HINDU 
Romance in a Lighter Vein, privately 
printed, limited edition, illustrated by Akos 
D. Hamza, de luxe binding, $12.50; hand 
illuminated copy, $25.00. Martin’s Book 
Shop, 64 West 51st Street, New York City. 


LITERARY SERVICES 
THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 

















MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY adviser. 
Books, short stories, articles and _ verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED and corrected. 
Short stories, articles, and verse prepared 
for market. Long manuscripts especially 
solicited. Address Margaret H. Brice, 317 
North Market Street, Staunton, Virginia. 





AUTHORS’ AND Artists’ Representative. 
Literary adviser and editor. Live fiction— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pic- 
tures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, Inc., 
551 5th Ave., New York, Vanderbilt 9344. 





FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF MANU- 


SCRIPTS done promptly. Write for our 
reasonable rates and excellent references. 
Authors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 


Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


~NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 
BOOKS PROMPTLY 


reasonable prices. Na- 
347 Fifth Ave., 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
supplied at most 
tional Bibliophile Service 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PATENTS 
MAKE MONEY WITH PATENTS 


cular Free. Floyd Clymer Co 


Cir- 
Denver, Colo. 


RARE BOOKS 
GOODSPEED’S 300K SHOP IS A 
National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 


Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by spe- 
cialized catalogues. No. 168—Rare Amer- 
icana, 2463 titles, 309 pp., with illustra- 
tions, price 50 cents. Nos. 169 and 174— 
Autographs, 9758 titles, free. No. 171— 
Genealogy, 4304 titles, price 10 cents. No. 


172—Americana. In two parts, 2600 titles, 
free. No. 173—Rare Books, 306 titles, free. 
No. 175—Fine Arts, 1261 titles, free. Print 
Catalogs, and semi-monthly bulletins of 
Print Exhibitions, free. When in Boston 
browse in Goodspeed’s, No. Ashburton 
Place, 5A Park Street and 2 Milk Street 


ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 


Books 


and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 


New York. 





SUMMER HOMES — 


AN EARLY AMERICAN BRICK HOUSE, 
built 100 years ago, used for post tavern 
in the early days; later as a residence. 31/4 
stories high, 6 fireplaces, all original in- 
teriors . . . whole house in excellent con- 
dition. The property consists of this house 
with a wooden el, 2 good barns and about 
20 acres of land with a brook. The house 
sets in a charming little village 12 miles 
from Montpelier, Vermont, the state capitol, 
and at a considerable elevation. Only about 
500 feet to beautiful lake on which there 
are no cottages. This is a delightful, se- 
cluded, beautiful spot, unviolated by tour- 
ists, etc. Property complete can be pur- 
chased for $2500 cash, and can be seen by 
arrangement any time before September 
5th. Write for details. Box 45, The Satur- 
day Review 


A HOME IN SOUTHERN VERMONT 
can be purchased at a most reasonable 
price; in the most charming hill country in 
New England, dotted with lakes and 
brooks; good fishing and hunting; real 
early American environment of most un- 
pretentious character. Farms with desir- 
able old houses can be bought from $400 to 
$2,000. Harold P. White, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, 


TRANSLATIONS 
TRANSLATIONS MADE INTO excellent 
French, German, Spanish; or from all three 
into accurate, idiomatic English; likewise 
from Italian, Portuguese, Greek, Latin. 
Translation of foreign works undertaken 
with view to publication, Prompt service, 
reasonable rates. P. J. Benrimo, Box 383, 
Marion, Alabama. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


AUTHOR UNDERTAKING RESEARCH 
to collect data on early printing and typog- 
raphy in Vermont, will welcome any infor- 
mation interested persons wish to make 
available toward the writing of a history 
of this subject. Box 43. The Saturday 
Review, 25 W. 45th St. 





PRIVATE PRESSES 


ADVERTISING RATES FOR COUNTER 
Attractions. For any copy inserted 20 con- 
secutive times 5 cents a word; for any copy 
inserted any less number of times, 7 cents a 
word. Minimum size of advertisement, two 
lines. The advertising for this page closes 
ten days previous to publication date; for 
example, the September Ist closes 
August 23rd. Dept. V. O., The Saturday 
Review, 25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 


issue 





ADVERTISE IN COUNTER ATTRAC- 
TIONS. The Complete Collector, con- 
ducted by Carl Purington Rollins, Printer 
to Yale University and one of America’s 
most distinguished typographers, is a de- 
partment devoted to rare and fine books, 
first editions, fine presses and typography. 
It draws the attention of all dealers, col- 
and other individuals interested in 
collecting. All who are in 


lectors 


these persons, 


the market for rarities of all sorts can be 
reached through Counter Attractions ata 
reasonable cost. Advertise in Counter At- 
tractions to buy or sell. 


a a 
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Portrait of the 
critic who didn't 
like Suow Girt 


Abd Some vestige of the school- 


master instinct led The Inner Sanctum 
lo inaugurate the custom of grading 
all reviews as they flutter in from the 
clipping department. In the case of 
Show Girl, J. P. McEvoy’s saga of 
Dixie Ducan, “the hottest litthe wench 
who ever shook a scanty at a tired 
business man,” the marks for the 
initial batch of reviews at the end of 
the first week stacked up like this: 
Heyrwoop Brown, Telegram 


A 
Harny Hansen, The N. Y. World A 
The N. Y. Times Bcok Review A 


Philadelphia Public Ledger A plus 
The Hartford Times A plus 
The Galveston News A plus 
Morris Markey in Books A plus 
The N. Y. Daily News A plus 
Variety A plus 


Epwarpo Hore, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
A plus plus plus plus* 
(*) A four alarm fire of incendiary origin: 


A Ayd The Inner Sanctum is fre- 


quently asked if reviews sell books. 
The answer is Yes, most decidedly 
Yes, when books like Show Girl get 
reviews like these. The first edition 
was sold out on publication date, and 
within four days the second was half 
sold, necessitating an almost panicky 
order for a third and larger printing. 
—EssANDEss. 

















From the Lares and Penates of 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


300 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Jan, Son of Fin 
¥4 By A. J. DAWSON 


**You'll thank me if you buy and read a 
book by A. J. Dawson.’’—Punch $2.50 


History of Wood Engraving 
By DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 
1 


20 ILLustRATIONS 


Says John Vassos: *‘Set forth in an interesting and 
comprehensive manner with exactitude of knowledge 
and genuine love of the subject."’ $10.00 
Shadow of the Iroquois 
By EVERETT McNEIL 
“Rare books,’* writes Angelo Patri. ‘*You 
have no idea of the thrill of satisfaction 
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Special Summer Poetry Number 


ISTEN my children—you read this 

while we, having crossed the bounding 
billow (d. v.) are rusticating with Sirena 
somewhere in rural England. We have 
done with hatching columns for the nonce. 
By Labor Day we shall be back at our 
labors. Meanwhile, we are going to re- 
pose. We sent frantic cables in search of 
O’Reilley to help us out this summer, but 
cannot locate that errant mouse. There are 
rumors that he joined the Nobile expedition 
and is among those still unaccounted for. 
So Dr. Canby has said we could enjoy our 
vacation without having to send home copy 
every week, Hooray! Hooray! Of course, 
if anything particular turns up that you 
want to hear, we shall send the good word 
along. ... 

In the past, two poets were assiduous in 
helping us out on that Ferocious Sonnet 
business we once instituted. These gentle- 
men, and gentlemen they certainly are, were 
Leonard Doughty and Harvey Carson 
Grumbine. We have a lot of their stuff 
still in our locker. We are going to lead 
off this special poetry number with a selec- 
tion apiece by each of them. Here goes... . 

Leonard Doughty hails from Austin, 
Texas. He was most assiduous in collecting 
and copying out with incredible neatness a 
great sheaf of ferocious sonnets, with other 
fragments of poems that might so pass, 
from among the great writers of the past. 
We still have his selections, They would 
form an excellent basis for a book of fe- 
rocious sonnets of the past and present. 
Among them are sonnets by Sydney Dobell, 
Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, Words- 
worth, Bayard Taylor, Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, Coleridge (not written as a sonnet), 
A. E. Housman (made into a sonnet by 
Procrustes, keeper of the tavern), Matthew 
Arnold, Edward S. Gregory, Tupper, Ros- 
setti, Heine (translated by Leland), William 
Morris (another Procrustean feat), Tod- 
hunter, F. W. H. Myers, Emily Pfeiffer, 
Christina Rossetti, Herbert E. Clarke, Au- 
brey De Vere, Richard Realf, and Bayard 
Taylor. If any publisher wishes to take 
up with Mr. Doughty, the matter of an 
anthology of Ferocious Sonnets, we here- 
with renounce all rights therein—and Mr. 
Doughty’s address is 407 West 39th Street, 
Austin, Texas. 

Here is a sample of his own original 
quality as a sonneteer: 


LIFE THE RUFFIAN 


The world is all too dreary for my love. 

It makes my heart ache and it hurts my 
brain, 

Like some strong captive lover who has lain 

Bounden and heart-burst while the ruffians 
shove 

His mistress into covert. God above! 

But give me strength to burst these bonds 
in twain, 

And then no other gift but endless pain! 

And so falls back and stares at God’s re- 
move. 


Thus life the ruffian has served thee and me. 

Into the covert with his hot beast’s face 

A gainst thine, and his foul confederate peers 

Shouting above thy frantic wrath and plea. 

And God lifts not the might up of His 
mace. 

And Christ beside His Mother sits and hears. 


And L. Piaget Shanks sent us his own 
translation of Baudelaire’s “Le Tonneau de 
La Haine,” taken from Shanks’s translation 


of “Les Fleurs du Mal”: 


Hate is the Danaids? deep thirsty tun; 

?Tis vain red-armed Revenge, in mad em- 
prise, 

Hurls im its murky cavern, one by one, 

Great pails of blood and tears from dead 
mens eyes; 

This gulf the Devil guts, in secret wise, 

Till from it centuries of sweat would run, 

Nor would Hate fill it, could she galvanize 

Her dead, and squeeze each to a skeleton. 


Hate is a drunkard at an inn accurst, 
Who finds each goblet that his bosom bore, 


_ 4 Lernean hydra of eternal thirst. 


But lucky topers meet their conqueror 

While piteous Hate must drink and drink, 
unable 

To quench his flame in stupor ’neath the 
table. 


Dorothy Stott Shaw sent us a translation 
of Michelangelo’s Rime: Sonnet No. 5, the 
one to Giovanni da Pistoja. It is the trans- 
lation of John Addington Symonds. We 
always liked old Buonarroti’s outspoken ex- 
pression : 


Pve grown a goitre dwelling in this den— 

As cats from stagnant streams in Lombardy, 

Or in what other lard they hap to be— 

Which drives the belly close beneath the 
chin; 

My beard turns up to heaven; my nape 
falls in, 

Fixed on my spine; my breast-bone visibly 

Grows like a harp: a rich embroidery 

Bedews my face with brush drops thick and 
thin. 

My loins into my paunch like levers grind; 

My buttock like a crupper bears my weight; 

My feet unguided wander to and fro; 

In front my skin grows loose and long; 
behind, 

By bending, it becomes more taut and 
straight ; 

Crosswise I strain me like a Syrian bow: 
Whence false and quaint, I know, 
Must be the fruit of squinting brain and eye; 
For ill can aim the gun that bends awry. 

Come then, Giovanni, try 
To succour my dead pictures and my fame; 
Since foul I fare and painting is my shame. 


With which we bow ourselves out, and 
rush down town for a necessary visa. God 
rest you during the “heated term”! 

THE PHOENICIAN, 
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Important 


Additions 
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MODERN 
LIBRARY 


at 95°: copy 


ow 
Twelve Men 
By Turopore Dreiser 


Introduction by Robert Ballou 


The Heretic of 


Soana 
By Gernart HavptMaANN 
Introduction by Harry Salpeter 


Tristram Shandy 


By Laurence STERNE 
Complete and unabridged 


in one volume 


ow 
A Portrait of the 
Artist 
As A Young Man 
By James Joyce 
Introduction by Herbert Gorman 
cw 


The Emperor Jones 
and The Straw 


By Eucene O'NEILL 
Introduction by Dudley Nichols 
ow 
Fourteen Great 
Detective Stories 
A satisfying and unorthodox 
antholegy compiled by 
VINCENT STARRETT 
cw 
95 cents a copy at all 
bookstores 
One Dollar Postpaid 


ow 


Modern Library texts are absoe 
lutely complete and unabridged, 
and though the volumes are pocket 
size and full limp, the type is in- 
variably large and clear. 

Here is ideal reading for pull- 
man cars, subways, steamer chairs, 
bathtubs, canoes, rotten concerts, 
or what have you? 

Let us send you a lively cata- 
logue outlining the 150 titles in 
the series; many of them will be 
books you've always wanted tc 
read, and never dreamed were 
available at so low a cost. 

cow 
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